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SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


“ Mistah Tu'key, keep on gobblin’ 
At de geese a-flyin’ Souf ; 
d Umph! dat bird doan know what's comin’, 
Ef he did he'd shet his mouf.” 
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UNIVERSITIES AND AMERICAN LIFE. 


Tuat M. Ferdinand Brunetiére should have 
misconceived the part played by universities 
in American life is not surprising, in view of 
the fact that he made only a brief sojourn in 
the United States. The curious piece of mis- 
information carried home to his countrymen 
by the editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
was that Americans are aristucratizing them- 
selves by means of great universities. He 
asserts that our higher institutions of learning 
have not entered upon that path of specializa- 
tion wherein the French are already far 
advanced, but still adhere to the traditional 
curriculum, which gave most of a student’s 
time to the pure mathematics and the classical 
languages and literatures, and thus tended to 
give him the viewpoint of an aristocracy, in- 
stead of answering the merely utilitarian ends 
of a democracy. 

We are unable to guess where M. Brunetiére 
can have picked up this notion. It certainly is 
not the outcome of first-hand observation. 
Forty years ago, it was true enough that a 
graduate of any of the principal colleges in our 
Eastern States had received only that species of 
general education which took definite form in 
the sixteenth century, after the study of Greek 
had been added to that of Latin, which two 
languages, combined with logic and mathemat- 
ies, formed inseparable parts of a university 
course. Forty years ago, if a college graduate 
wished to become a lawyer, or a doctor, or a 
clergyman, or a civil engineer, he had to wait 
until his college days were over, and then enter 
a professional school. A very different state of 
things exists at the present day. In the ma- 
jority of universities—undoubtedly a majority 
have followed Harvard’s lead—a knowledge of 
Greek is not made a requisite of admission, nor 
is the study of that language compulsory during 
the college course. Moreover, a student is at 
liberty, from the beginning of his Sophomore, 
if not from the beginning of his Freshman, 
year, to neglect almost all of the subjects, 
acquaintance with which was formerly deemed 
essential to a liberal education, and to confine 
himself to a group of studies directly in the line 
of his prospective professional career. Even 
the minority of institutions, which adopt Yale’s 
more conservative attitude, devote much less 
time to liberalizing work of the traditional kind 
than they did formerly, and are continually 
enlarging the scope of optional studies, that is 
to say, are permitting specialized and profes- 
sional, or in other words utilitarian work, to 
absorb a larger share of an undergraduate’s 
time. The whole tendency of American uni- 
versities, during the last third of a century at 
all events, has been identical with that observed 
in the French institutions for the higher educa- 
tion, although it has not yet acquired so great 
amomentum. The truth is that a deflection of 
collegiate instruction from the old aristocratic 
ideal to democratic purposes is a characteristic 
of our time, exhibited even in England and 
in Germany, although not so conspicuously as 
in France and the United States. At Oxford 
and Cambridge a student may take a degree, 
and even honors, although he has paid scarcely 
any attention to the traditional features of the 
curriculum, and has given the bulk of his work- 
ing hours to studies directly calculated to 
qualify him for a particular vocation. At the 
University of Berlin, students were permitted 
to matriculate, as far back as the early sev- 
enties, without exhibiting any knowledge of 
Greek, and, although a large majority of the 
professors, after the experiment had lasted ten 
years, pronounced the results unsatisfactory, 
the pressure of the democratic spirit of the age 
was too strong to be resisted, and a knowledge 
of Greek is no longer a prerequisite for entrance 
in all of the German universities. 

That M. Brunetiére should have borne away 
an impression exactly contrary to the truth, is 
not, as we have said, astonishing, in view of 
his very limited opportunities of observation. 
This cannot be said of Dr. Jordan, President 
of the Stanford University, who, in an article 
contributed to the North American Review, 
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quotes a saying attributed to Bismarck, that 
one-third of the students in the German uni- 
versities destroy themselves by dissipation, 
another third wear themselves out by overwork, 
and the rest govern Europe. Dr. Jordan goes 
on to aver that, in his opinion, a like classitica- 
tion holds good for American college students. 
As he would put it, one part go to the dogs, 
one part to the grave, and the rest are the 
strength of the Republic. It is certain that a 
considerable fraction of every class in an Amer- 
ican college go to the dogs, but very few, 
indeed, have been known to kill themselves by 
overwork, and the notion that the survivors 
constitute, to any considerable extent, the 
strength of the Republic, is ridiculous. If the 
words ‘‘strength of the Republic’? mean any- 
thing, they signify that college graduates 
exercise a potent influence upon political 
affairs. The truth is, as we have more than 
once had occasion to point out, that the college 
graduate is a very much less important and 
useful personage in American public life to-day 
than he was a hundred, or even fifty, years 
ago. So long as the Federalist party lasted, 
college graduates formed its mainstay and 
dominating element. The same thing may be 
said of the Democratic-Republican, or Jeffer- 
sonian party, so long as its guidance lay in the 
hands of the so-called Virginia dynasty. The 
statesmen of the Old Dominion and of South 
Carolina were, almost to a man, college grad- 
uates, up to the outbreak of the Civil War. 
From the time, however, that the new States 
west of the Alleghanies became weighty factors 
in general elections, the influence of universities 
in American politics began to wane, and it has 
gone on decreasing, until it is now almost in- 
significant. It may be a fact that university 
men govern Europe, as Bismarck says they do; 
but it is certainly untrue that they govern the 
United States, or that, as Dr. Jordan avers, 
they constitute the strength of the Republic, in 
any but a far-fetched and wire-drawn sense of 
the word. The United States are ruled to-day 
by men who are self-educated, or who have 
derived from common schools all the instruction 
they have received from others. It is just as 
well that a college president should be set right 
on this point, for then he will neither mislead 
others, nor overrate himself. 
———?-o.—————— 
MR. CARNEGIE ON THE RELATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES TO 
ENGLAND. 


THERE is no doubt that Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie earnestly desired to bring about a cordial 
understanding between Great Britain and the 
United States by his article in the Contempo- 
rary Review, which answers in the negative 
the question, ‘‘Does America hate England?’’ 
He is an amiable gentleman who was born in 
Scotland, and now spends a part of every 
twelvemonth in his native country, while, on 
the other hand, he has been during the larger 
part of his life an inhabitant of the United 
States, and has profited by the opportunities 
there offered to accumulate a great fortune. 
So far as his sympathies are concerned, he may 
protest with Desdemona: ‘“‘I do confess here 
a divided duty.’’ On the score, therefore, of 
impartiality, he is certain to be listened to with 
attention on both sides of the Atlantic. This 
unquestionable fact renders it needful to point 
out certain errors of fact in his article. 

Weare far from saying that allof Mr. Carne- 
gie’s assertions are unfounded. He is much too 
well acquainted with this country to be guilty 
of the more egregious blunders incessantly com- 
mitted by the London press. He is right, for in- 
stance, when he says that American school his- 
tories must needs inspire American youth with 
dislike of England, for it is the duty of such 
books to set forth the facts as they occurred. 
The national history of the United States be- 
gins with the struggle of the Thirteen Colonies 
against England for the rights of Britons; and, 
again, England is the only European power 
with which our Republic has ever been engaged 
in war. It is not true, on the other hand, as 
Mr. Carnegie avers in the same paragraph, that 
young Canadians are in a different position, for 
the reason that they ‘‘learn with their first les- 
sons that the rights of Britons have never been 
denied them.’’ The fact is that more -than 
seventy years elapsed, after the British conquest 
of Canada was recognized by the peace of 1763, 
before the right of self-government was granted 
to the Canadians. It was not until after the 
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first Reform act had given the Parliamentary 
franchise to a large section of the British peo- 
ple, previously unrepresented in the House of 
Commons, that even the semblance of free in- 
stitutions was conceded to the British North 
American provinces. 

In his remarks on the Behring Sea and Ven- 
ezuelan questions, Mr. Carnegie shows himself 
well informed. He speaks by the book, when 
he declares that nothing could be more ground- 
less than the charge made by London news- 
papers that the United States have failed to 
obey the decision of the Behring Sea tribunal. 
The truth is that, according to the judgment of 
that tribunal, the United States had seized 
certain vessels carrying the British flag, and 
payment therefor was required, either of a 
stated sum by mutual agreement, or, if no 
agreement could be reached, of damages to be 
assessed by a commission. Congress failed to 
ratify any agreement, and, consequently, the 
prescribed commission was appointed, and is 
now sitting. It is, therefore, a gross calumny 
to accuse us of a breach of obligation under the 
Behring Sea award. It is also true, as. Mr. 
Carnegie points out, that the destruction of the 
fur seals by pelagic hunting would have been 
stopped some years ago, but for the opposition 
of Canada to the agreement arrived at by Sec- 
retary Blaine and Minister Pauncefote that the 
two nations should jointly police the seas. The 
whole Behring Sea business has been misman- 
aged by England simply because she has felt 
constrained to yield to the wishes of her Cana- 
dian colony, and Mr. Carnegie predicts that, 
under Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his successors, 
the colony will continue to coerce the mother 
country by a repetition of the threat to re- 
nounce allegiance to England. With respect 
to the Venezuelan question, Mr. Carnegie 
maintains, and public opinion on both sides of 
the ocean upholds him in maintaining, that the 
United States were justified in insisting that 
the western boundary of British Guiana should 
be defined by arbitration. Lord Granville had 
agreed to arbitration, and the whole responsi- 
bility for repudiating that agreement rested on 
his successor in the Foreign Office, Lord Salis- 
bury. In view of this fact, Mr. Carnegie sub- 
mits to Englishmen two pertinent queries: 
Does not a nation deserve to be hated which 
refuses to fulfill its agreement to arbitrate a 
territorial dispute with a weak power? Is not 
irritation warranted against the nation which, 
having agreed to a treaty which would have 
settled the seal fisheries question, repudiates it 
at the dictation of a colony with which the 
other contracting party has nothing whatever 
to do? 

When, from these matters, Mr. Carnegie 
passes to the refusal of the Senate to ratify the 
general arbitration treaty, he either misunder- 
stands or misstates the facts. He bids English- 
men remember that the treaty, which failed of 
ratification, obtained within six votes of the 
necessary two-thirds majority of the Senate. 
Such an assertion is calculated to raise false 
hopes in England. The truth is that the origi- 
nal treaty negotiated by Secretary Olney and 
Ambassador Pauncefote could not have ob- 
tained six votes in the Senate. It had to be 
emasculated and disemboweled before it could 
be even voted on. The amended treaty, which 
came within six votes of the needful two-thirds 
majority, had scarcely anything in common 
with the original treaty but the name. There 
is, therefore, absolutely no foundation for Mr. 
Carnegie’s optimistic prediction that a treaty of 
inviolable peace between the two branches of 
the English-speaking race is sure to come. It 
is true, as he says, that many universities, some 
clergymen and certain Mugwump representa- 
tives of the press are ardent supporters of such 
a treaty. Precisely the same agencies advo- 
cated our’complete submission to Lord Salis- 
bury in the Venezuelan affair, and thereby 
sacrificed their influence over public men and 
the community at large for many years to come. 
If Mr. Carnegie could succeed in misleading 
the British Government on this point, he might 
do both England and the United States a 
serious injury, which, of course, is the last 
thing he desires. 

The fundamental mistake chargeable to Mr. 
Carnegie’s article is embodied in his averment 
that the strongest sentiment in man, the motive 
which is certain to determine his conduct in 
grave international crises, is the racial instinct, 
and this, he says, is certain to assert itself in 
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the reason that ‘‘most Americans can boast of 
having English blood in their veins.” It is 
very questionable whether a majority of Amer- 
icans have in their veins any English blood at 
all, and it is certain that a majority of them 
have in their veins a larger proportion of 
(Celtic, Teutonic and other European elements 
than of the Anglo-Saxon constituent. Mr. Car- 
negie acknowledges, indeed, the existence of 
several causes which, until they are removed, 
must continue to create more or less irritation 
in the United States against Great Britain. 
He sees, for example, that the Canadian ques- 
tion must always do this. Imagine Scotland, 
he says, a republic owing allegiance to the 
United States, and constantly proclaiming its 
readiness to attack England at their bidding. 
Would not such a state of things prove exas- 
yerating to Englishmen? He recognizes, also, 
that industrial competition tends to provoke 
antagonism. If a score of articles ‘‘made in 
Germany”’ give offense to English manufac- 
turers and workmen, how can a thousand 
articles ‘‘made in England’’ be expected to do 
otherwise in the United States? 

While Mr. Carnegie, however, comprehends 
the resentment aroused in all nations by in- 
dustrial invasion, and comprehends, also, the 
distrust inevitably excited in republics by the 
proximity of monarchial institutions, he regards 
the antipathy due to these causes as only skin- 
deep and certain to be effaced in the long run 
by the deep and permanent tendency to amity 
and union, which he finds in the racial sentiment. 
He imagines that he sees a proof of such a sen- 
timent in an alleged exhibition of American 
sympathy for England at the time when the 
Emperor of Germany was supposed to have 
evinced a disposition to defend the Transvaal 
Republic against iniquitous acts of aggression 
like the. Jameson Raid. The truth is that 
there was no such sympathy. All the organs 
of American opinion, which, as was proved in 
the Venezuelan affair, are really representative 
of our public men and of the mass of our peo- 
ple, were outspoken and even vehement in their 
denunciation of the Jameson Raid and in the 
expression of their hope that the feeble Trans- 
yaal Commonwealth would find a protector 
against British encroachments. 

As for Mr. Carnegie’s fundamental notion 
that racial sentiment is the strongest of all ties, 
there is really no historical foundation for it. 
Even when re-enforced by a common religion 
and a common literature, as was the case with 
the ancient Greeks, it proved to be no bar to 
incessant warfare. The Spaniards and Portu- 
guese are of virtually the same stock, they 
have the same religion, and they speak lan- 
guages intimately allied, yet they have fought 
each other for centuries, and detest each other 
to-day. Though it had all these three points 
in its favor, the union of Spain and Portugal, 
forcibly accomplished by Philip II. in 1580, 
could only be maintained for a short time. 
Throughout ‘the Middle Ages, the Italian re- 
publics, although one in blood, language and 
religion, were perpetually at war with one 
another; and the same thing may be said of the 
German principalities down to the beginning of 
this century. Similar ties have not availed to 
check the animosity existing between Chili and 
Peru, or to make Norway and Sweden willing 
components of the same monarchy. We would 
ask Mr. Carnegie, finally, how it happened, if 
the racial instinct is so certain to assert itself in 
great emergencies, that England viewed with 
undisguised .elation the prospect of the rupture 
of our Union by the Civil War? Could the 
most remote of aliens have exhibited a more 
unfriendly feeling? 


—— OO 


THE STORY OF A GREAT PUBLISHER. 


ALL persons concerned or interested in the 
making of books are certain to welcome the 
two volumes in which Mrs. Oliphant sets forth 
the history of ‘‘William Blackwood and his 
Sons, Their Magazine, and Friends.’’ Herein 
we see depicted the origin, the struggles, and 
the fortunes of the great Edinburgh publishing 
house which is coeval with the century, and 
which is flourishing to-day. Of the publishing 
firms which overshadowed William Blackwood 
when ‘he first entered into business only one, 
that which retains the name of John Murray, 
has maintained its eminence. It was, in truth, 
as the Scotch agent of Murray that Blackwood 
first became conspicuous in Edinburgh. To 
him Scott first offered the ‘‘Tales of My Land- 
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lord,’? and he issued four editions of ‘‘The 
Black Dwarf,’’ but he offended the author, 
apparently, by objecting, on the strength of 
criticisms made by his reader, Gifford, to the 
ending of the tale. Yet, although Scott 
resented the suggestion of a change in the 
ending of his story in uncompromising lan- 
guage, he ultimately acquiesced in Blackwood’s 
or Gifford’s verdict, for in one of his private 
letters he depreciated ‘‘The Black Dwarf’’ as 
“‘wishy-washy enough.’”? To the birth of 
Blackwood’s Magazine some sixty pages are 
allotted by Mrs. Oliphant who, of course, has a 
good deal to say about the earlier contributors. 
It was, we are told, Blackwood himself, who 
proposed the mock symposia, the talk at which 
was recorded in the ‘‘Noctes Ambrosiane,”’’ so 
called because the meetings were supposed to 
take place at Ambrose’s tavern. When the 
‘*Noctes’”’ began, Lockhart was frequently the 
author, sometimes Maginn, and occasionally 
Hogg. Finally, they fell into the hands of 
Wilson, better known as ‘‘Christopher North,’’ 
and it is chiefly his contributions which have 
been collected and preserved. The early 
annals of the house include its connection not 
only with the writers named, but also with De 
Quincey, Coleridge, and Galt. Galt appeared 
in the magazine first in 1820, producing ‘‘The 
Annals of a Parish,’’ and then the ‘‘ Ayreshire 
Legatees.’’ Galt, as Mrs. Oliphant perceives, 
is the true ancestor of Ian Maclaren and of 
Barrie. She is right in saying that we do not 
compare any of the recent delineators of the 
Scotch farmer, clod-hopper or shepherd with 
Scott, but we do compare them with Galt, al- 
though with reservations, seeing that he is the 
chief of their tribe. What De Quincey wrote 
for the magazine also belongs to the early 
twenties, but he was a difficult steed to drive in 
harness. We learn that he was often behind- 
hand with his MSS., and often beforehand with 
his plea for payment. Coleridge also thought 
that the publishers should make in his case ‘‘a 
deviation of consequence from your common 
price.’” The letters from Coleridge that are 
published in this book are, for the most -part, 
tedious, though they give at least one curious 
glimpse into the book market of the day, and 
now and then cast a side-light upon his way- 
ward brain. Among those who in the twenties 
had a more fitful association with the magazine 


“were Mrs. Hemans, Dr. Croly and Mr. Gleig; 


the latter, the author of ‘‘The Subaltern,”’’ 
which the Duke of Wellington admired. Touch- 
ing Gleig, we may mention the noteworthy fact 
that while the story just mentioned was pub- 
lished in 1826, contributions from the author 
were still acceptable to the magazine sixty 
years later. In 1830 ‘‘Maga’’ received a new 
recruit in the person of Samuel Warren, whose 
“Diary of a Physician’’ and ‘‘Ten Thousand a 
Year’’ enjoyed in their day a popularity far 
beyond their merits. Warren’s vanity was 
colossal. He used to go about propounding 
the query, ‘‘Have you read ‘Ten Thousand a 
Year’?”’ Putting the question once to Thack- 
eray, the latter answered with a smirk: ‘‘Oh, 
Iam so glad you like it. In confidence, my 
dear fellow. I wrote it.’’ 

In 1834 William Blackwood died, leaving the 
publishing business and the magazine to two 
sons, Alexander and Robert, the one being the 
business and the other the literary partner. 
During Alexander’s superintendence of the 
magazine, it had the support, among many 
others, of John Sterling, Sir Archibald Alison, 
of the author of ‘‘The Ingoldsby Legends,”’ and 
of Bulwer Lytton. Among the books published 
at this time by the firm, Alison’s ‘‘ History of 
EKurope’”’ had an extraordinary success. ‘‘It is 
beautiful,’’ wrote John Blackwood from London, 
**to see the way in which Alison keeps moving 
off. It seems as if about twenty persons said 
to themselves every week, ‘Let’s have a set.’ ”’ 
Strange to say, Thackeray, in 1840, was re- 
jected _as a contributor to the magazine. He 
offered, we are told, a series of papers which he 
promised should contain ‘‘as much fun and 
satire as I can muster, literary lath, criticisms 
of a spicy nature, and general gossip.’’ A cer- 
tain tinge of Bohemianism in the letter prej- 
udiced the Blackwood brothers against the 
writer. Alexander Blackwood died in the 
forties, and in 1848 William Blackwood the 
second joined the firm, which had now greatly 
enlarged its business. In 1849 Robert Black- 
wood withdrew from active work, and a new 
eeae was formed, that of John and 

illiam Blackwood. The period from 1849 to 
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1861 was one of great importance to the firm. 
Not only did ‘‘The Caxtons,’’ ‘‘My Novel,’’ 
and ‘‘What Will He do With It’’ appear in the 
magazine, but they were afterward republished 
by the Blackwoods as ‘‘The Caxton Series.’’ 
Blackwood’s Magazine was also the medium of 
George Eliot’s first success. When ‘‘The Sad 
Fortunes of Amos Barton’’ appeared in 1856, 
even the pen name of the writer was unknown 
to the editor. Not: till ‘‘Mr. Gilfill’s Love 
Story’’ began to appear, did the author confess 
to the name of George Eliot, and three more 
years elapsed before the claim set up by an im- 
postor to the authorship of ‘‘Adam Bede’’ 
obliged her to disclose her identity. Among 
other important books of more than ordinary 
interest, brought out about this time by the 
house of Blackwood, may be mentioned the 
‘*Bon Gaultier Ballads,’’ in which Sir Theodore 
Martin collaborated with W. Edmondstoune 
Aytoun, and Kinglake’s ‘‘ War in the Crimea.”’ 
The two volumes already published carry the 
story of one of the most conservative, upright 
and honored among the publishing houses of 
Great Britain to the year 1862. A third volume 
is promised, which shall bring the narrative 
down to our own day. 
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CONSIDERING the number of Thanks- 


SPECIAL giving proclamations that are issued 
CAUSE FOR’ throughout the Union every autumn 
THANKS, it would appear that some one of them 


might remind the people that merely 
to be Americans of the present day is sufficient cause 
for general thanksgiving and for taking a day off in 
which to think over our special blessings. There are 
three hundred and sixty-four days of the year in which 
to berate such people as are less wise, honest and 
wholesome than ourselves, and tell what we would do 
were we in the shoes: of lawmakers, ministers and capi- 
talists; there ought to be at least one day devoted to 
contemplation of how much better off we are than we 
could be in any other land. Unlike any nation in Eu- 
rope, we are in no danger of having war forced upon us; 
our young men are not compelled to waste several years 
in playing soldier and consuming the substance of the 
people, no class, official or otherwise, has the power to 
thwart the expressed will of the majority, the country 
is full of undeveloped possibilities for the poorest man 
who has strength, sense and industry, and we have 
more of the good things of life than any other people, 
agitators and sentimentalists to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Let us be thankful that we are Americans. 


The Adjutant-General of the Army is 


PLACES FOR complaining of the heavy draft upon 
RETIRED the service for officers to serve as mili- 
OFFICERS. tary instructors at schools and colleges. 


Why should not the instructors be se- 
lected from the retired list? The positions number but 
little more than a hundred; among the many officers on 
the retired list there certainly are more than a hundred 
who would be glad to be again in touch with the service 
through some medium: besides the adjutant-general, to 
whom they report their whereabout, and the department 
from which they receive their pay. Most of them could 
and would ably fill some empty chairs of faculties, in 
addition to acting as military instructors, and do it at 
small expense to the schools and colleges. The value, 
to schools, of the presence of army officers of any grade 
and age is not to be measured by the quantity of mili- 
tary instruction imparted; for army officers, and those 
of the navy also, have a quality and steadfastness of 
patriotic sentiment that young men greatly need to 
acquire. Still more, although they have abundantly 
proved their bravery when fighting was necessary, they 
are in times of excitement the first and most earnest 
class to deprecate war until all peaceful means have 
failed. There would be no more wars could our sol- 
diers reach the ear of the people. 


Unless California makes haste to develop 


7 some of her newly discovered deposits, 
Cicasicen she will have to yield her banner, as 
“ the leading gold producer of the Union, 


Hanps. to Colorado. This last named State has 
produced more than twenty million dollars in gold since 
this year’began, and at a rate which promises a yield for 
1897 of twenty-two millions. California will apparently 
fall about five millions short of this. These pleasing 
figures explain the noticeable falling off of silver frenzies 
in the Colorado newspapers; the State will produce about 
its customary annual yield of silver, but Colorado is not 
unlike other commonwealths in making most fuss about 
whatever is greatest for the time being. Besides, the 
State needs money from elsewhere to develop its gold 
properties; there are thousands of promising pick-holes, 
shafts, tunnels and ‘‘dumps’’ that need only capital to 
make them greatly increase the golden yield. Colorado 
may not love silver less now than of old, but she cer- 
tainly loves gold more, and for the best of reasons. 

Tf what should be could be, there would 


RACIAL lobe sense instead of mere sentiment in 
FEELING the frequent speeches and essays on 
AGAIN. unity of race as a guarantee of peace 


and friendship between the United 
States and Great Britain. The latest deliverance on 
this subject is from Andrew Carnegie, a Scotch-Ameri- 
(Continued on page 6.) 
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EXTRACTING GOLD FROM ORES 
OLD AND NEW METHODS. 


PREVIOUS to the discovery of gold in California in 
1849. mining for this precious metal in America was 
conducted on a very limited scale. The operations 
were confined to several of the Southern States, along 
the Appalachians. When the California excitement 
and exodus of gold miners and seekers began, these 
Southern mining enterprises were mainly suspended, 
and the subsequent Civil War caused their abandon- 
ment for years afterward. 

Naturally the miner of 49, when he found gold in 
the sands of Sutter’s Creek, did not concern himself 
much about the source of these deposits, but simply 
prospected and worked with pan and shovel, along the 
veds of the streams, seeking for the nuggets and gold 
dust which had been deposited there through the ages 
by the decomposition and erosion of gold-bearing rocks. 
In time this source of the California gold supply began 
to dwindle, and then experienced miners sought for the 
ledges and veins, the source of the placer gold. 

Gold is one of the most widely diffused of metals, the 
water of the ocean holding minute portions in solution ; 
and even the paving-stones of New York are said to 
contain it, but in such small quantities as to be beneath 
consideration. 

Most of the gold of to-day (if we except the possibili- 
ties of the Klondyke) is extracted from the veins and 
lodes of eruptive rock formations. Besides being found 
in a free state, it exists combined with sulphur, arsenic, 
tellurium, and other elements. Free gold is that form 
found in a clean state and sufficiently large in grain 
to be weighable. When the gold is contained in the 
sulphurets or pyrites, it appears as a black powder. It 
also is found combined or coated by sulphur, arsenic or 
other base elements. 

The first endeavors to separate free gold from rock 
were of a very primitive kind. One method was by grind- 
ing the ores in a large circular mortar by large stones 
until the pulp was powdered ; then came the introduction 
of quicksilver to amalgamate or capture the gold and 
separate it from the rock. These large mortars were 
at first worked by hand and cae gt sel then water- 
power or steam was introduced. They are called ‘‘ar- 
rastras,’? and are still used when individual miners 
work ores in a small, inexpensive way. 

The general practice for the recovery of precious 
metals from free,gold ores is by the use of stamp mills. 
After the ore is broken to the requisite size it is passed 
through hoppers, then under the ot called a battery, 
which are simply a series of vertical hammers pounding 
alternately on a mortar or base. The whole bottom is 
inclosed except an opening to allow the fine pulp mixed 
with water to pass out over copper plates, prepared by 
a coat of quicksilver, which attracts and holds the par- 
ticles of clean gold as they pass. The more gold held 
and amalgamated the more efficient these plates are to 
arrest any of the precious grains. At intervals these 
plates are cleaned, the gold amalgam sep 3 placed in 
retorts, the quicksilver being thus expelled by fire, and 
the precious metal recovered as bullion. 

Although considerable gold is saved by stamp mills, 
the ore must be of the most advantageous kind, as the 
clean coarse particles only are saved and no gold in- 
cased by other compounds or of a refractory nature is 
recovered. Hence the tailing dumps of stamp mills, 
where no other treatment is practiced, all carry values, 
which can he utilized to profit. 

There are two principal methods in use to dissolve 
precious metals from ground ore by solutions, cyanide 
and chlorination; the nature of the ore to be treated 
determining which is to be adopted. 

Cyanide is largely used in treating the gold ores of 
South Africa. On account of its very poisonous nature 
great care is required in its handling. Large vats are 
filled with ground ore, and this chemical, diluted with 
water, is allowed to percolate through the mass and 
dissolve any particle of gold exposed to its action. If 
the gold happens to be in a coarse state this leaching 
operation is much lengthened, sometimes to two weeks. 

If the ore is ground too finely the mass becomes too 
packed and impervious for a thorough leaching, and 
the solutions are apt to find their way through b 
channels, leaving much of the ore practically untreated. 
With all the difficulties encountered, South Africa is a 
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great producer of gold, although re- 
ports do not claim more than a gen- 
eral extraction of seventy per cent 
from ore treated. 

Cyanide treatment of ground ores 
offers one advantage in treating over 
chlorination, as in working refrac- 
tory ores by the latter method they 
have to be previously roasted before 
leaching them. This entails expense, 
and it is a delicate operation, often 
occasioning loss of gold by volatili- 
zation. Where gold is free, and does 
not necessitate a roasting of the ore, 
and the ore is very finely ground and 
then leached by agitation, a very 
good extraction percentage can be 
arrived at by chlorination, as chlo- 
rine is the perfect gold solvent. The 
practice of chlorination for refrac- 
tory ores also entails a concentration 
of the ground ore before roasting. 
This is simply the separation of all 
metallic particles, of whatever nat- 
ure, from the lighter rock compo- 
sition by mechanical means. 

These two methods of cyanide 
and chlorination, unlike the stamp 
mill and amalgamating practice, 
dissolve the precious metals in their 
solvents, The solvents,when charged 
with the gold, are afterward precipi- 
tated, cyanide solutions being run 
over zinc and those of chlorine being 
charged with precipitating chemi- 
cals, which brings the gold down in- 
to a powder state, from which it is 
restored into bullion. 

There are other methods to re- 
cover gold from ground ores, some of them improve- 
ments or modifications of these two main solvents; 
bromo-cyanide being one of the methods recently in- 
vented. Electricity has also been used to effect a de- 
position of the gold from electrolyzed solutions of 
cyanide and chlorine, and deposit the precious metals 
on plates. : 

The chief values from gold ores will come from the 
great deposits of low-grade refractory ores, and scientists 
have been studying the problem how to recover the 
values, by inexpensive, complete methods, to make their 
working profitable. The many difficulties in leaching 
ground ores are known and efforts toward other methods 
have been successfully made on convincing scales. Tests 
have been made in Europe to overcome the leaching 
difficulties of ground refractory ores by on them 
to an atomic state in closed receptacles, but it has re- 
mained for American metallurgical skill to invent a 
method entirely different from any in use. : 

Utilizing the principle of the conversion of iron slag 
into mineral wool, refractory ores are charged into a 
cupola furnace and melted by simple means, preventing 
loss of gold by volatilization ; then tapped, and by steam 
or air converted into the finest possible state to which 
ore is reducible. These fibres or filaments, being virtually 
all surface, admit of the greatest leaching advantages. 
The heat necessary to render the ore molten breaks the 
compounds of base elements holding the gold, and it is 
freed at once, passing into a finely divided condition for 
simple leaching by weak solutions, such as chlorine. 
When in the solved state these solutions holding the 
gold, silver or copper are precipitated in the usual way. 

On the dumps of Cripple Creek and other Western 
mines there are thousands of tons of low-grade ores 
awaiting the time when science will lead the way to 
reduce them in an economical manner. From Alaska, 
through British Columbia and the United States into 
Mexico, and through the Southern States from Virginia 
to Georgia. there are chains of gold-bearing rocks of 
different compositions which in time will replenish the 
treasuries of the world. The Klondyke, when its frozen 
drift is successfully worked on a large scale, will swell 
the total. But deep down under the mountains will be 
found the unfailing gold supply of the future. 





5 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE ON FOOTBALL. 


The discussion as to the admissibility of football is 
anuually renewed, and always ends the same way; 
that is, a minority say it should be abolished, and a 
Foy ad declare it must stay. Fecotball is a fad, 
and so long as it remains that, it will hold its 
ground against all attacks. No one denies that it is 
not worth while to kill young men for the sake of 
sport; but it is affirmed by the supporters of the game 
that, if it is paves according to the rules, it ought not 
to endanger life any more than any other hearty out- 
door game does. It strikes the unprejudiced observer 
that the fact that football players are armored like 
medieval knights, from head to foot, is a sign that there 
is something wrong about the game. The wearing of 
such protectors indicates that bones if not lives. are in 
danger; and the rule of the game should be modified 
until the armor ceases to be necessary. Mr. Lehmann, 
the Harvard rowing coach, made the remark the other 
day that our method of playing football was utterly 
different from the English; there is more strategy in 
England, but less *‘tactics’”’; and secret signals are un- 
known there. Players get hurt in England, bones are 
occasionally broken, and once in a great while somebody 
is killed; but the casualties do not approach ours either 
in average severity or in number. Our plan is to throw 
the weight of many players upon a few, or one; and the 
consequences of such massing are almost inevitable. 
When one man meets another, either may take what 
he gets without serious injury, even when there is a 
purpose to inflict it; a gen nose, a barked shin, a 
tooth or so loose, is all it will amount to. But this 

iling up of half a dozen players on top of one is bar- 
arous, and should be stopped. With all the desire 
possible to avoid hurting one another, it is impossible 
in such circumstances to avoid it, save by happy acci- 
dent. Athletes are trained to compete one against an- 
other, in equal combat; but no athlete can be trained 
to compete with any chance of success against half a 
dozen or more of men as good ashe. Fair play is the 
essence of sport; and there can be no fair play in that. 
Opportunity to display courage in the face of odds there 
may be; but courage that hazards life or health in so 
small a matter as a friendly game is foolish, if not worse 
than foolish; the individual owes something to the com- 
munity; he has no more right to make himself a cripple 
than to make any one else so. Our football rules, or 
those to which objection is specially made, are ingenious 
and cunning, but they lack common sense and intelli- 
gence. They tend more and more to eliminate indi- 
vidual effort, and to depend on combinations whose 
effect shall be irresistible. But what sport is there in 
being irresistible? What sport demands is open compe- 
tition of man against man, or, if you please, of equal 
numbers against each other. Nothing could be more 
stupid and objectless than the heaped-up rushes and 
collisions of our football matches; the true game is to 
get the ball through the enemy’s goal; and any rule 
which tends to take the accomplishment of that aim 
from individuals and give it to masses is a rule in the 
wrong direction. The prize-fighters are justified in 
saying that football, as now played here, is a more 
brutal and dangerous game than prize-fighting. It is 
lack of intelligence in framing rules which has made it 
so; a little common sense and independent thought 
would make the game not only free from serious dan- 
ger, but far more interesting both to play and to watch. 
But the whole idea thus far has been to plan such com- 
binations as the other side, being taken at disadvantage, 
cannot withstand ; success becomes a mere question of 
mechanics, with the human element more and more 
eliminated. In war, this principle is sound; but sports 
are not war in that sense; they are designed, not to win 
a certain prize, but to find which man or men are the 
best. A football team, drilled in devices more ingenious 
than those of the other side, wins the game; but the 
glory belongs not to the team, but to the planner of the 
devices. What sport, or what legitimate satisfaction, 
is there in that? The game might as well be played on 
the blackboard, and every once in a while a player be 
crushed to death under a steam hammer, 
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THROUGHOUT THE LAND. 
(Continued from page 3.) 

can, and a hearty lover of the land of his birth and that 
of his adoption. Unfortunately, however, races like 
families are ruled by the interests and ambitions of 
their individual parts. International marriages in 
royal families have seldom been guarantees of peace, 
even when the rulers were autocrats. England pro- 
fesses to be our mother country, but she has manifested 
far more friendship for Mohammedan Turkey and 
heathen China than for us, and Americans who are 
earnestly looking for expressions of foreign good have 
learned to turn their eyes away from England. Until 
we forget that Britain, like any Continental power, 
regards the weakening of any other great power as 
conducive to her own strength, and that the British 
government and politicians desired the disruption of 
the Union during our Civil War, we shall prefer our 
cotton, wheat, pork and beef to racial feeling for bind- 
ing the two nations firmly together. ‘‘Where the 
treasure is, there will the heart be also.” 


The largest official attention yet given 


PosTaL publicly to the postal savings bank sys- 
SAVINGS tem as it affects the United States ap- 
BANKS. pears in the first annual report of Post- 


master-General Gary. The only objec- 
tions to such a system have been made by bankers who 
fear less business for themselves in the event of the gov- 
ernment receiving deposits; but the answer is that in 
not more than one post-town in fifty are there bankers 
who would receive deposits so small and infrequent as 
the post-ofiices could afford to handle. Against possible 
small decrease of business by some banks and individual 
bankers should be regarded the great gain, to the country 
at large, that would come of general facilities for bank- 
ing smallsums. No people in the world have so many 
temptations as our own to spend every dollar they re- 
ceive, nor do any have so urgent need to learn economy 
and self-denial for the sake of the future. Money seems 
to burn the pockets of Americans of every class; to place 
it where it will be out of touch with the fingers is a 
wonderfully successful bar to purposeless, profitless 
spending. Many of the coveted fortunes of the United 
States came more through the saving habit than through 
any other original quality of the possessors; saving en- 
gendered thoughtfulness, self-respect, industry, energy, 
and many other assurances of success in life, all of 
which promise more here than anywhere else. 


Louisiana’s effort to lessen the negro 
vote and political influence through a 
Constitutional amendment making a 
property qualifi¢ation for the franchise 
would seem impossible of success ex- 
cept through some outrageous stuffing of ballot-boxes, 
yet could it be accomplished it would be highly bene- 
ficial to the colored people as well as to the State at 
large. Even the negro prizes most highly whatever 
costs him some effort, and through the effort he be- 
comes better asa man and a citizen. Before the Civil 
War a colored man in the State of New York had to 
possess two hundred and fifty dollars’ worth of real 
estate before he could vote; yet in the general election 
of 1864 a full third of a regiment of New York colored 
troops in the field were fully qualified as voters, But 
few white regiments could have made a similar prop- 
erty showing. Louisiana can avert much hostile criti- 
cism and influence by making the property qualification 
apply to blacks and whites alike; for the State, like 
many others, contains thousands of white men who 
would greatly improve as citizens and neighbors could 
they be shamed into acquiring homesteads for them- 
selves, It is due the South to say that there is no 
political trouble between any class of whites and such 
blacks as own their own homes, however small, and 
that nowhere in the North is an honest and industrious 
colored man better liked and treated than in the sup- 
posed ‘‘nigger-hating’’ States. 

Mention has been made in this paper of 


To SUPPRESS 
THE 
NEGRO VOTE. 


A VILE the expense imposed upon the American 
PENSION people by the flourishing industry of 
SWINDLE. marrying veteran soldiers for the sake 


of the pensions to which widows are 
entitled. The recent suggestion of Pension Commis- 
sioner Evans that pensions be denied to the widows of 
soldiers who may marry hereafter is said to have created 
consternation in the vicinity of the national ‘‘soldiers’ 
homes,’* where the marrying of veterans is a regular 
business. Veterans—the older the better—who will 
marry for a modest consideration, in rum or money, 
are in great demand by women who will promise never 
to disturb their husbands in any manner; all that the 
bride asks is a marriage certificate and record and such 
papers as may enable her to identify her husband at the 
pension bureau. Twelve dollars per month does not 
seem a large return for a marriage investment, but it 
has already produced several thousand dollars for each 
of many women who married decrepit soldiers, and 
not for love, soon after the Civil War ended. The busi- 
ness is as disgusting and disgraceful as it is dishonest ; 
it can be ended abruptly by an amendment of the law 
in accordance with Commissioner Evans’s suggestion. 
Even Hayti, the laughing-stock of most 
other nations, is putting her currency 
on a gold basis ba is so In earnest about 
it that she has borrowed the necessary 
gold at nine per cent interest, is destroy- 
ing her paper, and also recoining her silver to make it 
worth its face value. Apparently the United States will 
soon be the only nation with a large bad-money party, 
for England’s persistent silver faction is small. consist- 
ing principally of men who have bought stock of Ameri- 
can silver mining companies. 
A significant hint to American trades 
unions comes from over the water; the 
leaders of the Glasgow joiners have for- 
bid their men from hereafter using doors 
or other joiners’ material manufactured 
in the United States. As our possible export trade of 


HAYTI PUTS 
Us To 
SHAME. 


ad i 
FOR 
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any and all builders’ material far exceeds the possible 
imports, our various unions in the building trades would 
do well to consider the final results of the exclusion of 
goods not of home manufacture—an exclusion which 
began in this country. When non-home-union-made 
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goods are tabooed abroad the majority of American 
mechanics must become mere producers of raw ma- 
terial—mere day laborers. 

How narrow is the line that divides 


A BREAD plenty from scarcity is shown by the 
FAMINE estimates of the wheat supply that were 
FEARED. cabled over from London last week. 


The figures, prepared by the most 
trusted authority on the grain trade, show not only a 
great decrease in the European wheat crop, but that the 
so-called famine year, 1891, exceeded 1896 by more than 
eighty million bushels. Fortunately the deficiency was 
more than made good by the very large increase of the 
American crop, but the visible supply of Europe for the 
coming season is still about two hundred million bushels 
short of the estimated needs, so anxious eyes are turned 
toward South America, principally to Argentina, where 
harvesting will begin in a few weeks. Although wheat 
is not the only edible grain, the rye and barley crops of 
the world were little if any larger than usual last year, 
and Europeans have not yet learned to eat corn prod- 
ucts, so Europe is actually fearing a bread famine. 


In view of these facts it would seem 
CoRN’S that for business reasons alone the time 
GOLDEN had come for a general, systematic, per- 
OPPORTUNITY. sistent effort to acquaint all European 
peoples with the value of American corn 
products as ‘“‘human nature’s daily food.’’ In the United 
States corn is “‘the poor man’s crop’’; that is, the farmer 
who cannot employ labor can grow far more corn than 
wheat, and weather and labor market cannot trouble 
him at harvest-time, for the ripened corn may be safely 
left on the stalk for weeks or months. The crop of corn 
that one man can raise will keep his family and his 
horses and other stock from starving, but the price is 
so low, owing to the enormous production, that the sur- 
plus stock brings very little money in comparison with 
wheat; there are years and localities in which corn does 
not pay the cost of shelling and hauling to market. Yet 
the nutritious quality of corn is known by experience in 
every State of the Union; corn bread may be an acquired 
taste, but when acquired it lasts. Few Europeans know 
how to use corn meal, and the foreign market has been 
kept small by the sending abroad of much bad meal. 
To ship a good article and teach Europeans how to use 
it would be worth more to the United States than the 
discovery of a new California with all its gold. 


One of the greatest and richest land- 


TEXAS owners in Texas has set apart about 
TO BE twenty-five thousand acres of his estate 
BOOMED. for colonies of veterans of the Union 


Army. There can be little doubt that 
the enterprise will succeed, for the owner is able to 
make easy terms, the soil, like most of that of Southern 
Texas, is remarkably good, the climate is delightful and 
the winters are short and mild. Texas is so far off the 
road to anywhere that Northern farmers know scarcely 
anything about it, but were a few hundred veterans to 
settle there and write only the truth to their old neigh- 
bors there would be a sudden and great increase of the 
population of the State; for in no portion of the Union 
can an intelligent agriculturist get better returns for his 
labor. Texas greatly needs to be discovered anew by 
the North; it is no longer the favorite retreat of despe- 
radoes, it abounds in.enterprising spirit, and has a better 
public school system, with more teachers and pupils in 
proportion to population, than some Northern States 
that point with pride to their own inteiligence. 

New York’s recent Democratic plurality 


STRANGE for Mayor does not meet the approval of 
TALK FROM some Kansas editors, one of whom de- 
KANSAS. clares the city is below the American 
level of honesty, charity and civiliza- 

tion. This is strange talk from a State that has been 


peculiarly and persistently vociferous for most of the 
ideas which distinguish the plurality of New York 
City’s Democrats from the better class of their party 
or any other. 

To policemen and other minor officials 


No Law who have no sympathy for fools who are 
FOR duped by sharpers must now be added 
FOooLs a United States judge. A St. Louis 


man having procured an indictment 
against a ‘“‘medium”’ through whom he had lost money, 
the judge held that any one so mentally dwarfed as to 
believe the medium’s representations should not be re- 
garded as a competent witness in criminal] prosecution. 
Dabblers in green goods, fortune-telling, spiritual mani- 
festations, etc., should take the hint and save their 
money. 
As doubt has been expressed several 
times in these columns as to the success 
of any of the socialist colonies that have 
been projected, I am glad to call atten- 
tion to an exception, with the hope that 
it may not be ‘‘the exception that proves the rule.’’ The 
colony is at Ruskin, Tenn., and contains more than two 


SOCIALISTIC 
SUCCESS. 


hundred persons who practice social and financial . 


equality, leaving family, social and religious rights un- 
disturbed, but insisting upon community of goods and 
the duty of all to work. About one-third of the persons 
who entered the colony have become dissatisfied and 
departed, but such defections are no loss to any enter- 
prise. All members, from the editor and physician to 
the commonest day laborer, draw equally upon the 
colony’s resources, there are no social cliques, and thus 
far every one has had enough to eat. It should be 
noted, however, by persons desiring to start similar 
colonies, that although each family contributed five 
hundred dollars to the common fund and the land se- 
lected is fertile, the profits of a socialist newspaper of 
large circulation have been necessary to keep the enter- 
prise alive to the present time. 
The Knights of Labor are to be con- 
gratulated on the election of Henry A. 
FOR THE Hicks as Grand Master Workman, in 
BETTER. place of Mr. Sovereign. Mr. Hicks be- 
lieves in arbitration rather than vio- 
lence, so he has not been deemed ‘‘progressive’’ by the 
more excitable members of the order, but the results of 
most of the great strikes should have convinced the 
Knights that the time has come to substitute cool heads 
for hot ones, long heads for thick ones, and solid heads 
for light ones. 


A CHANGE 
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It is to be hoped that the Secretary of 


ANOTHER War’s plan to strengthen the artillery 
INDIAN branch of the service by cutting down 
Wark? the cavalry may be changed by recent 


reports from Oklahoma. Gold has been 
discovered in the Kiowa, Apache and Comanche reser- 
vations, and many thousands of white men threaten to 
“‘go for it..’ Past experiences with Apaches and (Co. 
manches teach us what to expect; unless a large force 
of cavalry is posted to keep the gold hunters out we wil] 
have a new Indian war, in which case also the need for 
cavalry will be great. So long as any Indians remain on 
reservations that contain anything worth stealing, and 
sis men can get at them, we will need all the cavalry 
we have. 


Assistant Secretary of the Navy Roose- 


RouGH velt, in the course of a speech urging an 
ON OUR increase of the navy, has indulged in 
PEOPLE. some statements that many people will 


resent. He is reported to have said that 
“the American poms are hot-headed, high-spirited and 
short-sighted. If they felt that they were insulted they 
would plunge forthwith into war, not counting the cost, 
not considering the preparation.’? Were this true, it 
would be an insuperable objection to the increase of the 
navy; for a people so hot-headed and short-sighted as to 
plunge into war without counting the cost should, like 
other fools, be restricted to tonguesas weapons. Fortu- 
nately our soldiers and sailors are not of this dangerous 
class, and even Congress, despite its handicap of hot- 
heads, has many members who count the cost of every- 
thing and force their figures upon the attention of their 
associates and the people. Mr. Roosevelt’s speech was 
an after-dinner effort: when a speaker has such a sub- 
ject as the character of the American people he should 
drink nothing stronger than coffee at dinner. 


Unless some Western newspapers have 


WISDOM combined to boom a fairy story, the 
THROUGH State of Indiana has a citizen ninety- 
HEALTH. four years of age who is always ready 


for a wrestling bout or a jumping 
match. This man has been for a great many yearsa 
justice of the peace, and in proof of the saying thata 
sound body produces a sound mind it is said that in the 
civil cases, more than eight thousand in number, that 
have come before him, not one of his decisions has been 
reversed by a higher court. Stranger still, he has mar- 
ried almost three thousand couples, not one of which has 
separated or been divorced. If perfect health can qualify 
a nran to join only the right persons in matrimony, or 
even to join the wrong ones securely, high physical 
quality should be demanded of all the ministers and 
magistrates of the future. 
Great though the aggregate was of our 
wheat crop this year, and likewise of 
our cotton crop, the average yield per 
acre was ridiculously small in compari- 
son with possibilities. That of the wheat 
crop was less than fourteen bushels; of the cotton crop 
about one hundred and eighty-two pounds, or less than 
half a bale. The highest average of cotton was made 
in the Indian Territory—the last section in which it 
would have been looked for, on general principles. 
These figures indicate the tendency of the average 
American farmer to “‘bite off more than he can chew” 
—to plant more land than he can properly fertilize and 
cultivate. The “‘book farmers,’’ whose astonishing re- 
sults from potato culture were detailed in this paper 
several weeks ago, are greatly needed in the wheat and 
cotton States, if only to discover local sources of fertil- 
izers and plant sample ‘‘patches’’ to show what can be 
done by men with no capital but their own industry 
and sense. ° 

Pelagic sealing is not the only disturb- 


HitT-aNnp-MIss 
FARMING. 


SOME NEW ing enterprise of our neighboring coun- 
MAaRE'S tries that Congress may squabble over 
Nests. during the next session. Canada has 


a scheme for taking all the water of the 
upper Niagara through a canal on Dominion territory, 
thus leaving the site of the Falls a mass of dry, bare 
rocks and leaving a dry river-bed across which an army 
of Kanucks may march some dark night to ravage 
Northern New York. Foreign capitalists have arranged 
to colonize a million Europeans in Mexico; who knows 
but this is a sly trick to introduce hundreds of thousands 
of ex-soldiers, who, joined to the army that Mexico al- 
ready has under arms, will suddenly swarm across the 
border, avenge Mexico upon us by seizing California, 
Texas, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico and part of 
Colorado, all of which we wrested from our sister re- 
public? Of course Great Britain, which has suddenly 
and greatly increased its fleet near our Pacific coast, 
would be delighted to see the United States thus hu- 
miliated and weakened. If Congressmen of the ex- 
treme Jingo brand don’t tear the firmament to fragments 
over some of these possibilities they will have lost the 
great opportunity of their lives. 

After all the fuss that has been made 


A QUESTION over the expense of armor for our bat- 
OF tleships, and the enormous profit that 
FIGURES. manufacturers are said to have got 


out of it, there is something astonish- 
ing in Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s statement that his firm 
never wanted to make armor, put in the plant merely 
to oblige the government and would be glad to get rid 
of it now or at any time, whether the purchasers be 
Americans or foreigners. As Mr. Carnegie is not a liar 
and as Congressmen are frequently very shaky on 
arithmetic, it is quite possible that the present delay 
in obtaining armor for the new battleships is due to the 
same quality of figuring that has made a aughing-stock 
of Congressional estimates of what the new tariff was to 
do for the deficit. 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed in his hands 
by an East India missionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy’for the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affections, also 
@ positive ané radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints. Having tested its wonderful curative powers in thou- 
sands of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. Sent by mail, 
by addressing, with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 820 
Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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BY EDGAR SALTUS. 


Mr. CHAUNCEY DEPEW’S attention and 
THE that of Dr. Seward Webb are invited 
New York to the following facts. A fortnight 
CENTRAL, ago, on the morning of the 8th inst. to 
be exact, a gentleman set forth from 
Chicago for New York. He got here in the course of 
events and on schedule time, but only through one of 
those miracles which in days gone by would have occa- 
sioned a votive offering. There was no hot-box, break- 
down, landslide or dynamite worth mentioning, but 
there was a succession of indecencies which would have 
made a mad dog blush. The traveler—Mr. X for short 
—is a man of large wealth, which is a detail; he is also 
a man whose name is known from one end of the United 
States to the other, which is not. In addition, being 
what used to be catalogued as a personage, he is the 
recipient of passes wherever he goes. And now the 
plot thickens. On leaving Chicago he produced a pass, 
purchased a section, and proceeded to welcome and to en- 
tertain various business managers of his whom he had 
wired to join him at different points on the road. As 
one got on, another got off. In the process, in paying 
their fares, in paying for refreshments, Mr. X expended 
nearly one hundred dollars. When the last guest had 
gone Mr. X fee’d the porter and went to bed. As the 
train was approaching Rochester the conductor woke 
him up and demanded his ticket. Mr. X produced that 
pass. The conductor told him it would not work. And 
now the plot grows thicker. Rather than argue Mr. X 
said he would pay the difference. The amount was nine 
dollars. But Mr. X only ~— to have eight dollars 
and forty-five cents left. e conductor told him he 
would have to get off. Mr. X offered his watch. The 
conductor told him he would have to get off. Mr. X 
offered the checks of his. luggage. The conductor told 
him he would have to get off. Mr. X offered to pay the 
fare and twenty-five dollars extra on reaching New 
York. The conductor told him he-would have to get 
off. Mr. X stated that he should at least be permitted 
to journey as far as his money would carry him. The 
conductor told him he would have to get-off. Mr. X 
suggested that there might be some one in the smoking- 
car who would advance him fifty-five cents. The con- 
ductor said there was no one in the smoking-car and 
that he would have to get off. Then it occurred to Mr. 
X to go to the smoking-car and see. Already the con- 
ductor had shown himself a brute. When Mr. X reached 
the smoking-car he found that he was blind. It was 
plentifully tenanted and Mr. X had only to declare him- 
self to obtain all the inoney he wished. There is a plain, 
unvarnished tale. The attention of Mr. Depew and of 
Dr. Webb are invited to it. If, on the part of their 
officials, they are incompetent to prevent an outrage as 
unqualifiably shameless as that, it is high time that the 
franchise of the New York Central vested in the State. 
In Europe such a thing could not occur. *It would be 
too barbarous. Here it shouldn’t. It is too stupid. 


Mr. Gladstone is reported to be engaged 
SLANDER ona work which will deal with the lives 
AND of men prominent in English church 
CHRISTIANITY. circles. Tosay that he is competent 
is absurd. There is nobody who has 
made more bishops than he. The number of livings in 
his gift has been enormous. In matters ecclesiastical 
he is thoroughly equipped. It is his treatment of the 
subject which will be of interest. He has been calied 
an atheist, an anarchist, 4 renegade and a ruffian. Few 
— men have been more bitterly assailed. He has 
een insulted to his face and maligned behind his back: 
However it may be now, there was an epoch, and a very 
recent one, during which in the upper reaches and 
affiliated tributaries of English society he was unspeak- 
able. It is not so long ago that at a funeral an old lady, 
learning that he was to be present, shrieked with terror. 
She feared that he might assault her, kick over the 
hearse, at the very least create a disturbance. Totally 
apart from what could be alleged of his political career 
his private life has been attacked; he has been accused 
of bilking tradesmen, of loose morals, of disreputable 
orgies. Toall of which he made no reply. In that he 
has been Olympian. Silence is one of the forces of Nat- 
ure. In days gone by it was the tenth Muse. In matters 
of this kind it has a greatadvantage. An insult ignored 
insults the insulter more than the insulted. It is the 
supreme expression of contempt when it does not happen 
to be the supreme expression of good-breeding. Said 
Cardinal Newman: ‘‘A gentleman should be too indolent 
to bear malice.”? Under a cataract of abuse almost 
analogous Renan lived unheeding, serene, imperturbable. 
The vilifications to which Victor Hugo was subjected are 
really curious. He paid no attention to them either. 
Heine declared that wherever a great mind gives utter- 
ance to its thoughts there also is Golgotha. He was 
wrong. As has been noted in this column before, the 
high Muse wears a radiant peplum.. Trouble is banished 
from the minds that she haunts. Then, too, what is the 
use of arguing with a viper because of its venom.’ Sup- 
posing one did. ‘“‘Why am [| a viper?” it would retort, 
and in so doing have the best of the argument. More- 
over, men who are taller than their fellows always have 
mud shied at them. They are a mark. But slander, 
which the late Mr. Hildrith described as: 


‘The monstrous birth of wedded shame and spite, 
The bat-like thing that fears the face of day, 
And gropes obscure along the voids of night 
To drip its poison on its sleeping prey’’— 


leaves them unaffected. ‘‘Non ragionam di lor’ ma 
guarda e passa,’’ said Dante. That advice they follow, 
not alone because it is sound, but because it is philo- 
sophic, because it is in accordance with the best dictates 
of breeding and ethics. In the circumstances it is per- 
missible to assume that in this work on prominent 
churchmen Mr. Gladstone will show himself what he 
is—a practical Christian. 





COLLIERS WEEKLY. 


Miss Lincoln’s elopement is an object 
INSTRUCTION lesson to parents. Discussion weakens 
IN all things. If a father is clever he will 
GUILE. appear at once to yield to a daughter’s 
whim, and then, in suggesting a rea- 
son or two why matters might be otherwise, he will 
leave her the right of changing her mind as often as 
she wishes. Girls like that. And yet such is the 
contrariety of their natures that they like opposition 
also. I have known young women to fatten on it. It 
is the cradle of elopements. I1t excites the young man, 
too. Every novel reader knows that, knows that it is 
not fiction either, and yet such is general stupidity that 
parents think they have only to interfere for obedience 
to ensue. Sometimes it may. But in nine cases out 
of ten eliminate interference and you eliminate a love 
maich. In every elopement the real incentive is the 
rope-ladder. Given the downtrodden offspring of a de- 
termined father and a chap is going to get the girl or 
die in the attempt. The more wails there are to be 
scaled, the more tests he is put to, just so much the 
more does he want her. And if, incidentally, the young 
person only knows how to inject suspense into hope, un- 
certainty into promise, if she can make the poor devil 
take to drink and keep up the agony long enough, then 
he is crazy about her and will remain so for the rest of 
his wretched career. On the other hand, where it is all 
gag sailing there isa marked unanimity of indifference. 
he way to prevent a possible elopement is to make a 
wedding so easy that the young people get sick of the 
idea, and, incidentally, of each other. 
D’Annunzio is a novelist who thor- 
THE ART oughly understands his trade. Said a 
OF lady of Byron: ‘‘He does the most 
ADVERTISING. awful things, he says the most awful 
things, why, he is perfectly splendid.” 
D’Annunzio she would have adored. His first adver- 
tisement consisted in a volume of verse concerning the 
impropriety of which he ‘exhibited entire complacency. 
His second advertisement was a duel about a Neapolitan 
duchess. Duchesses are very common in Naples. In 
the last census there were four hundred of them. But 
outsiders don’t know it, and the advertisement was 
good. Next he became negligent in regard to certain 
matters of which the penal code takes cognizance and 
went triumphantly to jail. Meanwhile he had written 
three novels. The last, the ‘‘Innocente,”’ happened to 
be nothing less than a masterpiece. He then caused 
himself to be accused of plagiarism, wrote another 
novel which, as all the aula is aware, threw Anthony 
Comstock into stupors of admiration, and became known 
even in Brooklyn. Thatisfame. One might fancy that 
therewith he would have sat content. But not a bit of 
it. His villa was entered. Or, rather, he said it was, 
which of course amounts to the same thing. At the 
time he did not fetch his gun, call the police or make 
a fuss. He simply went to the burglar and announced 
himself. ‘Behold me, I am D’Annunzio.” ‘Not the 
D’ Annunzio?”’ stammered the startled Fra Diavolo: ‘‘not 
the author of Etc., Etc.” ‘“‘Thesame.”” Whereupon Fra 
Diavolo, overcome, undone, contrite, fell on his knees, 
murmured apologies and withdrew. There was a very 
good advertisement also. But D’Annunzio is insatiable. 
Recently he ran for Parliament. It will be taken for 
granted that he attempted the capture of possible votes 
with speeches on taxes, tariff, and other timely topics. 
But that is what any one not looking for an advertise- 
ment would have done. D’Annunzio knew a trick 
worth two of that. Politics he ignored, finance too, 
of peace or war never a word. In the liquid of his 
Tuscan he talked Beauty. In the azure of Italian 
rhetoric he poetized on the Ideal. It will be taken for 
granted that he was turned down. He was elected. 
And there is where the advertisement comes in. 
M. Brunetiére, the champion Philistine, 
THE CHARM who came here six months ago for no 
OF THE other reason apparently than to de- 
DEUX MONDES. nounce Zola, is spawning a series of 
“Tmpressions” through the pages of 
the ‘‘Deux Mondes.’’ They ought to be set to music. 
They are just the kind of thing you can listen to with- 
out desiring todo more. And if you did you would be 
foiled. Every time you think you are approaching 
something which is going to resemble an idea—presto! 
before you can get there it has gone. Fancy a garrulous 
old bore talking digressively on a subject which he does 
not understand to somebody who does not care a rap 
about it, and, without wading through Brunetiére’s 
nauseous phraseology, you can imagine how entertain- 
ing he is. But then what can you expect of a fourth- 
rate hack writer who occasionally mounts into the third 
class, more often descends into the fifth, and who never 
once in the entire list of his lack-luster observations suc- 
ceeded in getting into the second? What can youexpect 
of the union of ignorance and stupidity? What, indeed, 
except:slabs of veal, and that is precisely what these 
“Impressions” are. You may wonder that the ‘‘Deux 
Mondes”’ publishes them. Precisely. But the unfortu- 
nate magazine can’t help itself. This Philistine is the 
editor. Already under Buloz it had become a marvel in 
narcotism. Now the one surprise concerning it is how 
heaviness can be so light and emptiness so heavy. It 
does not put you to sleep. It flabbergasts you by the 
ingenuity with which it succeeds in avoiding everything 
of interest and the new ways it finds of being dull. 
Baron Miinchausen is to enjoy the post- 
humous honors of a centennial, inci- 
dentally of amonument. The latter he 
has already. It isin the mind of man. 
And yet to the average reader, particu- 
larly in this country, Tyl Eulenspiegel'is not more 
mythical. Both, however, really lived. The tomb of 
Eulenspiegel may be seen to-day. It is at Méllen, near 
Lubeck. On the stone by way of epitaph there is an 
owl and a looking-glass. In the earliest English work 
concerning him Wyllyam Coplande says: ‘‘Here have I 
compiled and gathered much knavishness and falseness 
of one Howleglass, made and done within his life, which 
Howleglass died the year of our Lord MCCCCL.”” Our 
friend the Baron is more modern. He was born, in the 
first quarter of the last century, at Bodenwerder, a do- 
main of which he was Freiherr. First a page at the 
Brunswick Court, then a cuirassier, he became the pet 
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of an empress, fought the Turks, sold out, married and 
settled down. Rich, hospitable and a klinker in the 
field, the nobility in the neighborhood of the Weser 
made his home a haunt. Over the punch-bowl he was 
more imaginative than Colonel Ochiltree. He astounded 
the simplicity of his guests with tales of prodigious ad- 
ventures. No one ever had such exploits as he. Among 
those who sat at his board was a journalist named Raspe. 
The tales of the Baron were just so muchcopy. Then, it 
so happened, that falling out with justice he betook him- 
self to London, and, needing coin, produced those tales. 
Their success was instantaneous. Immediately trans- 
lated into German the Baron awoke one morning with 
a katzenjammer and to fame. The combination con- 
fused. The cuirassier whom no Turk could withstand 
was felled by applause. In an effort to recuperate, 
tations enlarged. Difficulties with his wife ensued, with 
his banker as well. Fame has its annoyances as well as 
its rewards. Between the two the Baron succumbed. 
Since then Bodenwerder has been a place of pilgrim- 
age. Now the Freiherr is to have a centennial. In 
view of the quality of his romances there are in this 
city several gentlemen and a few ladies who might 
profitably attend. 


The Horse Show, no longer an actuality 
Pror. NoRTON and already a memory, was a success 
TO THE from first to last. The opening day, 
CONTRARY. entirely satisfactory, was followed by 
others more satisfactory still. The ex- 
hibits taken in a bunch were equal, and in many in- 
stances, considered separately, were superior, to any- 
thing that has gone before. Then, too, the attendance 
was a show in itself. Last year Professor Norton de- 
clared it to be vulgar. I failed at the time to detect 
anything of the kind, but then I am not in Professor 
Norton’s set. This year, so far as I was able to judge 
from those with whom I mingled, it was entirely well- 
bred. There were, of course, as always, those who came 
to see, those who came to be seen, and those who came 
to do both. And where is the harm in that? Everybody 
can’t have hunters and drags and tandems. But it is a 
pleasure to behold and even to be beheld by those that 
can. On the promenade and in the boxes—in the pul- 
vinars, as I suppose Professor Norton would call them 
—these people were out in force, and very lively and 
diverting they made it. In the ring commotion was 
continuous. About it were the prettiest women in the 
world. On the opening night the coup d’wil offered a 
spectacle which in beauty, animation, interest and 
smartness could not, so far as public functions go, be 
duplicated in any other city in the world. And what 
the opening night offered the other nights fulfilled. 


The chainless bicycle once more. A sub- 
THE scriber asks what the deponent means 
NEW by saying that it goes further than the 
BIKE. other one. Merely that it does. It has 
better staying powers, The exertion of 
riding it is less, and, as such, capable of greater pro- 
longation. Given a chainless bike, and a century run 
becomes a festival instead of a feat. But there is an- 
other point which I omitted to note. It takes you 
upbill almost as easily as it takes you down. In addi- 
tion it is far more responsive than the ordinary kind. 
It has the obedience of a polo-pony. Then, too, being 
more substantial than the usual model, it seems more 
secure. If I may venture to speak of myself, for the 
last three years I have careered about on a twenty-one- 
pound machine. The chainless wheel with which I have 
recently delighted myself weighs twenty-six pounds 
stripped, and seems lighter. Certainly it runs easier, 
and. barring bad news and a limited express, nothing 
except the tirst dash of mustang could be more fleet. It 
has its objections, however. It isanovelty. Little boys, 
and, for that matter, little girls, cry out as you pass. If 
you stop, there is a crowd. If you meditate, you are 
surrounded. The questions that are asked wonld con- 
fuse the Sphinx. Apart from that, it is the best nerve 
tonic ever invented, and as superior to its predecessor 
as a broncho is to a mule. 
Don Carlos’ position is affecting. Some 
THE Law time ago, as recited in this column, his 
AND daughter, the Infanta Elvire, eloped. 
THE Lapy. It was very wicked of her, but girls 
will be girls. Besides, in her own fam- 
ily she had precedents enough. The int, however, 
is elsewhere. Through her mother, a Palma princess, 
she was heiress to a certain estate. During her minority 
Don Carlos administered it for her. Recently she came 
of age. Meanwhile the elopement had occurred. At the 
time Don Carlos issued a pronunciamento. He declared 
that the Infanta was dead, and asked that mass be said 
and mourning be worn. As it was ordered, so it was 
done. Nonetheless, the girl continued to grow. A 
month since she attained her majority. Coincidentally 
she wrote a letter to her father, in which she asked for 
her estate. Don Carlos regarded the letter asa psychical 
henomenon. Wise men pay no attention tosuch things. 
Where coin is concerned little girls are less indifferent. 
In lieu of another letter the Infanta sent a summons. 
There was nothing psychical “about that. In spite of 
which, or perhaps precisely on that account, it plunged 
Don Carlos into deep perplexing. On the one hand was 
the pronunciamento, on the other the mandate—the one 
declaring her to be dead, the other attesting that she is 
not only alive but kicking. Which is he to recognize? 
The dilemma is quaint. He may argue that a king— 
though but de jure—can do no wrong; that, having de- 
clared his daughter dead, dead she must be. But sup- 
pose the court takes a different view? What value will 
any future pronunciamento of his possess? Certainly 
his position is affecting. 
“The Quest of Happiness,” by the late 
THE VALUE Mr. Hamerton, is an entertaining dis- 
OF cussion on a subject which has enter- 
PLEASURE. tained the world since entertainments 
began. Its foremost exponents are Epi- § 
curus and Epictetus. Concerning them Mr. Hamerton 
says nothing. Over the gateway to an olive garden 
Epicurus wrote: ‘Enter, stranger, here all is fair. 
Pleasure lords the day.”” The sign was a bait, and of 
(Continved on page 18.) 
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(Continued from page 7.) 


a flavor that differed from the notice which swung from 
the Academe. There admittance was refused to those 
who did not know geometry. But when the stranger 
entered the garden he found that the lording of pleasure 
meant health of body and of mind. Epicurism is not 
now synonymous, as it once was, with refined de- 
bauchery, and yet in the Palm Room of the Astoria, 
as at the tables in new Delmonico’s, there are many 
still unaware that he who is claimed as patron saint 
had tastes so simple that his expense for food was less 
than a penny a day, while his nearest friend expended 
barely a farthing more. Now and then, on high days 
and festivals, a bit of cheese was eaten, but it is a 
matter of history that the ordinary fare of these vo- 
luptuaries was bread dipped in water. Epicurus, how- 
ever, did not restrict his disciples to scanty enjoyments. 
On the contrary, he preached their multiplication. But 
it was a multiplication which was both a lure and a pro- 
hibition. He wished men to live so simply that pleas- 
ure, when it came, might seem even more exquisite 
than itis. Of the high roads to happiness, he indicated 
prudence us the surest and most expeditious. The pru- 
dent are temperate in all things, unambitious and of 
modest requirements, and through this very prudence 
maintain that health of mind and body which in itself 
is the true felicity of the wise. 





The Epicurean doctrine was a long 


THE VALUE lesson in mental tranquillity—a _ re- 
OF ligion of which the one dogma was 
PAIN. repose. As such it was better suited 


to the cataleptic reveries of the Hindoo 
than to the nimble spirit of investigation which was the 
characteristic of the paganmind. This defect Epictetus 
noted. Profoundly aware that it is not things which 
affect us, but our opinion concerning them, the very 
excellent theory which he published was to the effect 
that in welcoming pleasure we should not neglect to 
welcome pain. The ‘‘Encheiridion’’ in which this idea 
isadvanced enjoyed the distinction—unparalleled in the 
case of any other pagan dissertation —of being adopted as 
a species of tract by the early church. It is a lesson on 
inward peace, or, rather, on freedom from passion and 
the value of misfortune, a value admirably set forth in 
the following sonnet by Aubrey de Vere, one, paren- 
thetically, which Epictetus himself would accept as a 
fit poetic statement of his idea: 


“Count each affliction, whether light or grave, 
God’s messenger sent down to thee; do thou 
With courtesy receive him; rise and bow; 
And, ere his shadow pass thy threshold, crave 
Permission first his heavenly feet to lave: 
Then lay before him all thou hast, allow 
No cloud of passion to usurp thy brow, 
Or mar thy hospitality; no wave 
Of mortal tumult to obliterate 
The soul’s marmoreal calmness; Grief should be 
Like Joy, majestic, equable, sedate ; 
Confirming, cleansing, raising, making free; 
Strong to consume small troubles; to commend 
Great thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts last- 
ing to the end.”’ 


The decision in the Durrant case, re- 


THE cently rendered in the Supreme Court 
DURRANT of the United States, closes a chapter 
CASE. —presumably the next to the last— 


in the history of one of the most sin- 
gular crimes ever committed in this country. A little 
over two years and a half ago there were few young 
men in San Francisco more entirely reputable than 
the defendant. At that time Durrant was a favor- 
ite in church circles, he was a favorite at the School 
of Medicine which he attended, and he was a favorite 
also in the National Guard of California, to which he 
belonged. To all intents and purposes he was a bright, 
wholesome, promising young chap. Another favorite in 
church circles was a girl named Blanche Lamont. She 
was pretty as a flower and as good as she was pretty. 
The two met. To the girl’s people Durrant represented 
that inexplicable thing which is Antipathy. To her he 
represented that equally inexplicable thing which is 
Love. Presently she put her hand in his. On it wasa 
turquoise ring. Coincidentally Minnie Williams, a young 
woman whom they both knew, was found dead in an 
aisle of the church which they attended. She had been 
strangled. One evening a little later Blanche disap- 
peared. Questioned concerning her, Durrant admitted 
having met the girl in the morning of that day, but de- 
clared he had not seen her since. There were others, 
however, who were less nearsighted. There was a 
schoolmate, for instance, who had seen them both in 
the afternoon. There was a lady who had seen them 
entering the church together, and there was the or- 
ganist of that church who that same afternoon had 
encountered Durrant there, but so noticeably ill that he 
had gone and fetched him medicine. It was nearly a 
fortnight before the girl was found. Her body was dis- 
covered in the belfry. She, too, had been strangled. 
Meanwhile Durrant had pawned a turquoise ring. On 
the morrow he was arrested. In the trial which ensued 
his counsel could do nothing with these facts, except, 
indeed, to maintain that they did not disclose a motive. 
Nonetheless, he was promptly convicted. The usual ap- 
eals followed. In the decision already cited, it was 
eld that where the perpetration of a crime has been 
brought home to a defendant proof of motive is not es- 
sential. Nor is it. But the fact does not lessen the 
mystery. For, after all, what motive could a thoroughly 
reputable chap have for murdering an entirely innocent 
girl, for murdering, as perhaps he did, the other young 
woman as well? What, indeed! Presumably there was 
no motive whatever. If suppositions are worth any- 
thing, this is but another case of that dual personality 
recently examined in this column. 





FLOATING-BoRAX is now the only pure floating soap 
made. Be sure Dobbins’ Soap Mf’g Co., Phila., is on 
every wrapper and cake. Ask your grocer for it. Red 
ono gg No chapped hands with Dobbins’ Floating- 
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LXVII. 
In Lyons they are concerning them- 
A NEW selves, I am told, with the ‘tsupreme 
FRENCH literary need of France.’’ They resolve 
Fap. themselves into committees, each hav- 


ing the purpose of establishing a new 
genre in letters. One of these is a Poe genre. It is in- 
toxicated with the idea of finding a new French Poe, 
and it calls itself the ‘‘Edgar Allan Poe Committee.”’ 
This is droll, but no more so than many other things 
that are French. As if a Poe could be had for the 
searching any more than a Shakespeare. Ever since 
that remarkable poet, Charles Baudelaire, translated 
“The Gold Bug” and *‘The Fall of the House of Usher’’ 
and several other tales, there has been a marked cult 
among Frenchmen for the author of these striking 
works. Meanwhile in his native land the cult for Poe 
has dwindled. We begin to realize that he wrote, in 
the first place, an exceedingly bad style, often ‘‘put- 
ting things’’ in a most vulgar and ‘‘Bowery Theatre”’ 
way; that, in the second place, he was far more buga- 
booish than spiritual ; that, in the third place, with all 
his amazing cleverness, he was a terrorist of the most 
unhealthy type; that, in the fourth place, he never por- 
trayed life in the faintest authentic manner, never drew 
a human character of the least importance, never sen- 
sibly regarded life at all. but only the lurid, the delirious 
outskirts of its morbid and diseased domains. He used 
to frighten me half to death when a boy, and I don’t 
doubt that he has frightened thousands of boys and 
girls just as much. . In his poetry he was the most 
arrant of impostors. Mr. Henry James long ago pointed 
this out, when he wrote of **Poe’s very valueless verses. ”’ 
Very valueless indeed! I know of nothing more idictic 
than ‘‘Ulalume,”’ nothing sillier than ‘‘Annabel Lee,”’ 
nothing emptier than ‘*‘The Raven.”’ Because of this 
latter poem, no doubt. Emerson used to speak of him as 
‘the man with the jingle.’’ He had, in his verse, it is 

true, a ‘“‘manner,”’ but it was a mightily bad one. 
Hence a lot of people have been deluded 
POE AS A by this ‘‘manner,”’ and believe it a mark 
LyRICAL of genius. What, in reality, was it? 
TRICKSTER. The complete sacrifice of sense to sound. 
For example, take the tin-pan trumpery 

of his ‘‘Annabel Lee”’: 


“It was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea, 
That a maiden there lived whom I did know, 
By the name of Annabel Lee.”’ 


Could rhyming cheapness go further than that one clap- 
trap stanza? And the whole lyric is piteously inane, de- 
void of a single actual thought, thin as the burned ash 
of tissue, a mere feeble insult to the splendid potencies 
and accomplishments of English poetry. No stronger 
evidence of Poe’s utter insincerity as a poet could be 
found than in one line of his ludicrous ‘‘Ulalume’”’ ; 
namely, ‘My most immemorial year.’’ As if one year 
could be more immemorial than another! But he liked 
the word *‘immemorial,”’ just as the lady who went to 
hear a certain sermon pronounced it ‘‘splendid’’ be- 
cause the minister had used that nice word, ‘*Mesopo- 
tamia.’’ Except in the metrical literature of lunacy 
itself I do not know of anything more tawdry and 
flimsy than toute la lyre of Edgar Allan Poe. That it 
should ever have been seriously regarded at all, strikes 
me as one of the marvels of human literary caprice. Poe 
has written one little lyric, ‘“To Helen,’’ which I believe 
Lowell praised, and which ends with these effective 
lines: 
“The glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome.’’ 


Or do I misquote the thing, and do its lines run 


‘‘The grandeur that was Greece 
And the glory that was Rome’’? 


It doesn’t make the slightest difference, however, which 
way you turn the couplet, nor would it have made to 
Poe himself. Trick of sound was all that he ever strove 
for in his verse. And yet of the real rhythmical faculty 
he possessed the most limited share. He has nosubtlety 
of music; his achievements are all the merest street: 
organ stuff; and it is high time that the critical truth 
was told about them, instead of the rash laudation one 
so often hears. 
An English journal is interesting itself 
C i: with the question of famous repartees. 
anD oe reP nen — are a as 
pope iq to be tediously antique. me again 
DIscOURTEOUS. have considerable Seaideaiba. A Pe 0 
candidate was contesting a South London constituency, 
and at the end of his address to an outdoor gathering of 
voters invited them to ask him whatever questions they 
chose. A voice from the crowd called: ‘Does your 
mother know you're out?’ ‘‘Yes,’’ was the instant 
reply, ‘‘and before to-morrow night she’ll know that 
I’m in.”’. . I do not see mentioned that breezy and 
keen bit of repartee given by the schoolgirl to Napoleon, 
when, as Emperor, he = a visit to the academy of 
which she was a member. ‘‘How many needlefuls of 
cotton,’ asked Napoleon, ‘‘does it require to make a 
lady’s gown?”’ ‘Only one, sire, provided that be suffi- 
ciently long.’’ .. This of Wilkes is brutal: He was 
whistling ‘““God Save the King.”’ ‘‘How long,” inquired 
the Prince of Wales, ‘‘since you have taken to that 
tune?’”’ ‘Ever since I have had the honor of your 
Royal Highness’s acquaintance.*’.. The ‘‘Whistler- 
Oscar Wilde’’ story is omitted. Long ago, before 
Wilde’s unhappy downfall, Mr. Whistler said, in his 
presence, a very good thing. ‘‘Oh,’* exclaimed Wilde, 
‘*how I wish I had said that!’’ Whistler waved his 
hand soothingly. ‘‘Never mind, Oscar, some day you 
will say it.’ . . This is scorching: The late Lord Gran- 
ville was asked by a half-bald friend what sort of wed- 
ding-present he should give to a bride. ‘I want,’’ he 
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said, ‘something rare but not expensive.’’ ‘‘A lock of 
our hair might serve,’’ Lord Granville suggested. . . 
he other day some one told me, here in London, of a 
neatly bitter response. ‘‘You think,’’ said A to B, ‘that 
C’s writings reveal no wit. I only wish I could buy 
such wit as his!’’ ‘‘Why don’t you? it’s very cheap,”’ 
shot the retort... It is stated that Tennyson had a 
collection of effective repartees, but that some of them 
had grown as ‘‘venerable,’’ in their way, as the lordly 
old Laureate himself. 
Dr. A. Conan Doyle has written an ex- 
“TRAFALGAR  cessively sensible letter to the London 
Day’’ ‘‘Times.”’ He argues that ‘‘Nelson Day”’ 
In Lonpon. _ should be abolished as the anniversary 
of the great Trafalgar victory, and that 
the birthday of this mighty naval commander should 
take its place. ‘‘It is beside the question.”’ very wisely 
comments Dr. Doyle, *‘to argue whether the French 
should or should not resent’’ this celebration. He adds 
that their journals evidence very clearly their resent- 
ment of it, and that England would do precisely the 
same were the cases reversed. ‘If we can attain our 
ends of honoring the memory of the hero,’’ pursues 
Dr. Doyle, with admirable wisdom, ‘‘and of stimulating 
public interest in the Navy in an inoffensive manner, 
why should we resort to a provocative one?” . . Mean- 
while ‘‘Trafalgar Day”’ (October 21) has been honored in 
a way that might well teach us Americans a lesson con- 
cerning the horrible vulgarities of our ‘‘Fourth of July.”’ 
Nelson’s high-towering monument, in Trafalgar Square, 
crowned by his statue, was garlanded with untold yards 
of laurel-wreath. Tributes of flowers were heaped about 
the base of the column. Thousands of people came to 
aze, for the English can no more forget the supreme 
eeds of their pet Sailor, Nelson, than they can forget 
those of their pet Soldier, Wellington. But they did 
not let their little boys explode firecrackers, or their 
older youths fire off pistols, as in New York. And yet 
‘Trafalgar Day’’ and ‘‘Waterloo Day’’ have just as im- 
mense a meaning to the British as Fourth of July has 
tous. If either victory had failed, horrible consequences 
might have ensued for this small island, so easy to over- 
whelm and capture, provided its countless coigns of as- 
sault and seizure were not guarded by just such men as 
Nelson, just such men as Wellington. . . For that mat- 
ter, I don’t believe that the London gamin knows any- 
thing at all about a firecracker. Surely our atrocious 
Fourth of July cacophony should be puta stop to! All 
decent-lived people loathe it. Countless invalids suffer 
from its cruel tyrannies. The Albany Legislature, that 
‘Jegislates’’ so exorbitantly, might well consider a Bill 
for the Suppression of Pistol-shooting and Other Like 
Nuisances on the Fourth of July. Verbum sap. Such 
‘a bill would do a great deal more good, ‘‘bet your life,” 
than any which the fanatical and self-righteous Mr. 
Raines has yet succeeded in passing, in his industri- 
ous effort to screw himself up a few more ambitious 
political pegs. 
Miss Marie Corelli, the mightily success- 
THE Mop- ful novelist,has had her portrait painted. 
ESTY OF Not content with that, she, who herself 
MaRIE. has striven to paint the portraits of so 
many people and failed, in every case, 
this side of an amateurish smirch, elects to issue cards 
to four thousand people for the purpose of gazing upon 
her counterfeit presentment. And this is the lady who 
only lately showered her scorn upon all criticism, and 
ordered her publishers not to send any reviewer, any 
review, a single copy of her works. But what will she 
do about the four thousand guests whom she has invited 
to survey her portrait? A few of these may not be 
dukes, duchesses, earls, countesses, etc., though I am 
told that the aristocracy was freely drawn upon, and 
that in large numbers it ‘‘came.”’ Still, it is fair to 
deduce that nearly all of them will inevitably be 
“critics.’’ This person will have something to say 
about Miss Corelli‘s chin; that, about her nose; still 
another, about her eyelids, and so on, quite relent- 
lessly, from the highest hair-tuft on her bump of rever- 
ence (if she has one) to the terminal slope of her waist. 
Miss Corelli has written, in her time, some pretty thin 
and dull novels; she has done things that are the dislike 
of all true artists—things like those that pose and strut 
in clay, and that would glaringly publish their errors if 
ut into marble. But they will never, metaphorically, 
e put into marble; that would prove only a foolish 
challenge to perpetuity. Meanwhile they will live for 
a little while as plaster commonplaces, with the reputa- 
tion that her Majesty the Queen of England has paid 
for them a few unquestionable shillings... Still, the 
thought haunts us: Why solicit four thousand people to 
come and stare at her picture? Is this self-advertise- 
ment on the part of an author who has so loudly, so 
pyrotechnically cotemned it? But if it be not self-ad- 
vertisement, Miss Corelli can perhaps (with her usual 
daffodil modesty) amply explain why it is not. 
One has heard so little about vegetarians 
VEGETARIAN of late, that one has been led to believe 
VAGARIES. them, like spiritualists, an almost ex- 
tinct sect. In England, however, their 
activity is marked. Ata recent sitting 
of the International Vegetarian Congress, exultant re- 
marks were made about the magnificent fight which veg- 
etarian societies had carried on all over England for 
fifty years past. A young lady read a paper called the 
World Beautiful, into which she of course dragged some- 
thing about the Jubilee Year. and then stated that if you 
rode her pet non-carnivorous hobby you would escape 
nearly all known diseases, including the terrible ‘drink 
crave.’’ That “‘nearly’’ alone saved her declaration from 
complete wildness; for otherwise it would have been 
equivalent to saying that horses and cows and sheep 
never have an ache or a pain... Another pad rose 
and quoted Pythagoras to the effect that the body was 
the garment of the soul, and that hence we should 
preserve it pure. She also advanced it as her opinion 
that a vegetable diet would enable the soul to approach 
Divine Things. .. Mr. Hunter gave a case of a mar- 
ried woman who found that vegetarianism had made 
her less quarrelsome. An eminent physician (having 
undergone similar change of—should we call it ‘heart’ 
or ‘‘stomach’’?) maintained that he could not now look 
a grouse in the face, apart from shooting one, though 
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he used to look on the 12th of August as a festival. . . 
Afterward followed an excellent luncheon, in which 
delusion seems to have mildly rioted. The soup looked 
like gravy soup, but wasn’t, though rich, and (in some 
necromantic way best understood by the vegetarian in- 
tellect) “‘slightly fatty.” So-called “lamb cutlets’’ were 
served, though their actual material is not mentioned 
nor the origin of their vaunted charm. Perhaps they 
were compressed Boston beans, attached to a de eagon 
deceptive stick, and surrounded (why not?) by the mil 
of human kindness for an appetizing sauce. These en- 
thusiastic lunchers, we are further informed. also par- 
took of mushroom pie, ‘‘which was no bad substitute for 
pigeon pie.’”’ I beg their pardons, but it seems to me a 
very bad substitute indeed. Pie isa digestive trial in the 
sense of its pastry portion, and mushrooms, however 
palatable, are a worse one. Pigeons, on the other hand, 
may safely be eaten by any one with the most contuina- 
cious of peptics. .. Oh, these fanatics in all depart- 
ments of human exploit! When will they learn the 
simplest rules of politeness toward Common Intelli- 
gence? As if the saner of us did not know that it 
would take three thousand years, at the very least, 
before the whole human race, provided it utterly re- 
nounced animal diet, would cease to perish by annual 
multitudes! ... Well, after all, they are more sen- 
sible cranks than the prohibition ones, and that is say- 
ing something in their behalf! 
I regret greatly to hear that my valued 
Mr.CHANLER’S friend, Mr. John Armstrong Chanler, 
DEPLORED has of late been troubled by mental ill- 
ILLNESS. ness. No more winsome and amiable 
man ever existed. Not long ago I recall 
telling him that he guarded his health too carefully, for 
1 have seldom seen any one of his age so ascetic in modes 
of living. But he persisted in saying that he was right, 
and now, on learning that a real disturbance has come 
upon him, I can’t help feeling that he was right. He 
had an excitable temperament, which made him all the 
more engaging. Everybody knows how earnestly and 
handsomely he went to work in that affair of giving 
certain American art-pupils educational advantages at 
the best Parisian schools. Once he told me that he con- 
templated doing the same thing for American actors, 
though this venture I fear that even his phenomenal 
generosity found in a way impracticable. He passion- 
ately loves all that is best in art, whether it be of the 
studio or the stage. The first thing that always struck 
one about ‘‘Archie”’ (as his friends liked to call him) was 
his vehement hatred for sham of every sort. He is still 
young, and I cannot help feeling that he has yet many 
useful years before him. The New York ‘‘Herald’’ made 
an odd blunder in calling him the son of ‘‘Professor 
Chanler” of Columbia College. There is no ‘‘Professor 
Chanler,”’ but a gentleman named “*Chandler,”’ to whom 
the subject of my brief but affectionate little record is 
in no way connected. Mr. J. A. Chanler is the son of 
the late Winthrop Chanler, who married Miss Margaret 
Astor Ward, daughter of the late well-known and well- 
beloved wit and art-patron, ‘“‘Sam’’ Ward. Mrs. Chanler 
was the granddaughter of the late William B. Astor. 
Mr. Ward's first wife was the child of that renowned 
millionaire, and his second wife was a Miss Grymes of 
New Orleans, sister, if I mistake not, of the fashionable 
leader, Baroness Von Hoffman, recently deceased. Mrs. 
Chanler’s death was the severest of blows to her count- 
less friends. She left a large family of children, the 
youngest, I think, a.mere infant. Of these—eight in 
all, unless I err—John Armstrong Chanler is the eldest. 
Two of his brothers besides himself have gained striking 
distinction—one as a brilliant New York lawyer, one as 
an intrepid African explorer. A great fortune—from 
four to six millions of dollars—was inherited by the 
Chanler children on their mother’s death. For my own 
part, I have slight fear concerning *‘Archie”’ Chanler’s 
speedy recovery. He has quite as much native physical 
strength as he has remarkable manly beauty. And, 
above all, he has two funds on which to draw, both of 
vitalimport. One is youth, and one isa past life utterly 
free from the follies that youth so often begets. 
London, for days past, has been entranc- 


THE OLD, OLD ing in its weather; there is no other 


a word. I read yesterday, with amaze- 
Waasnnk ment, that October 15 was the hottest 


New York one in years; for since Au- 
gust sheer on till now, warm weather has been unknown 
in England.: But blent with chill we have had glorious 
sunshine and a certain mysterious atmospheric languor. 
Yesterday, for example, mist hung over streets and 
squares, fine as if spun by fairy looms and shining with 
a brightness borrowed from radiant heavens above it. 
The effect upon these drowsy old London houses could 
not have been more exquisitely and strangely sweet. 
This most ethereal vapor, floating everywhere, seemed 
like visible memories of the mighty amount of living 
that has been done here—long centuries of human pain 
and joy. Our sunsets have changed, of late. We no 
longer have them in theatrical scarlet, but in tumultuous 
amber and pearl. Still, skies, day after day, repeat 
themselves in the loveliest and faintest turquoise. Yes- 
terday brought out the most curious and fascinating of 
developments. The dusky Thames was veiled in di- 
aphanous mist. The infinite overarching of it was all 
one pensive.azure. Immense structures built on the 
northern banks, colossal apartment-houses,. cyclopean 
hotels, glimmered like shapes builded by the craftsman- 
ship of dream. And yet—the air braced, with its tonic 
freshness, like October on the banks of the Hudson. It 
was a kind of marriage between October and September 
—or, better, a child born of such bond... But the 
weather has not been wholly one azure blandness, this 
week, after all. I forget a certain morning when sud- 
denly the sky was choked with a wild yellow fog. This 
darkened into a brassy. ‘‘end-of-the-world”’ sort of glare, 
like Shelley’s ‘‘hues of earthquake and eclipse.” \Gas- 
jets were lighted at noon. An hour later th¢sun, with 
rays preternaturally saffron, was turning#monstrous 
clouds to billows of topaz. Truly the skies of London 
should almost be pardoned their long, leaden, monoto- 
nous, dripping winter moods. When all is said, they al- 


ternate between the detestable and the adorable. They 
have their. dead and spiritless intervals, if you please, 
but they also have others, now poetic and ideal, now 


dramatic and superb. 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY. 


“Literature,” the new weekly appen- 
LONDON’S NEW dix, supplement, addendum, semi-de- 
SATURDAY tachment (or whatever one chooses to 
REVIEW. term it) of the London ‘Times,’’ has 
at last appeared, and the sales of this, 
its first number, have proved enormous. In America 
such a publication would stand no chance at all. It 
would be classed with Mr. and Miss Gilder’s pert and 
cocksure little ‘‘Critic,”’ to which it is vastly superior 
in every way. Its editor, Mr. Traill, is a man greatly 
respected here for attainments of the best sort in both 
journalism and letters. Most of the reviews are well 
and carefully done. The paper appears, in its primal 
issue, with a great backing of advertisements from En- 
glish publishers, and also from ‘‘our own’’ Messrs. Har- 
per & Bros., who have now become as much English 
publishers, in a practical sense, as they theoretically 
were for many years t. ‘‘Literature’’ arrives, it 
must be confessed, with its head held very high. It 
proclaims that it will criticise precisely what works it 
chooses to select, and that all publishers who do not 
care for this method will have the books which they 
may send returned them for the asking. There is some- 
thing decidedly Jupiterian in all this; but then even 
Jupiter had to have his ‘‘backers,’’ and most of us re- 
member that the “Saturday Review,’’ far off in the 
“‘sixties,’’ professed a like ‘‘independence.’’ But with 
that journal it all ended in acrid impudence. Bucket- 
fuls of slime from the malarial wells of sarcasm and 
revilement were drawn up with incessant and merciless 
perseverance, till at last a wearied public resented being 
deluged with such malodorous fluid. Doubtless Mr. 
Traill is too intellectual and well-bred a man not to 
have foreseen the folly of this critical method—one 
imitated by a New Yorker named Dennett, who once 
so savagely swung his Indian clubs in the sanctum of 
the ‘‘Nation” that his memory is still a loathing to the 
authors whom he slandered and vilified. Poor venom- 
penned Dennett! It is stated that on his deathbed he 
expressed a wish of characteristic rancor. Almost with 
his dying breath he is alleged to have regretted the fact 
that he could leave behind him no one capable of using 
the ruffian dirk with which he himself had given so 
many brutal stabs... ‘‘Literature’’ has for its great 
opening ‘‘card”’ a copy of verses by Mr. Kipling. It 
should have chosen Mr. William Watson, or perhaps 
even the much-reviled Mr. Alfred Austin. Why not 
have chosen a poem from the Canadian, Mr. Bliss Car- 
man? The work of Mr. Kipling is, as usual, frenetic in 
manner, mixed in metaphor, topsy-turvy in treatment, 
occasionally effective in phrases, and altogether a savage 
ballad, signifying nothing. ‘‘The wild white horses of 
the Lord,” as far as one can make out, are a way of pre- 
senting the foam of the ocean-surges. One wishes that 
in this rhapsodical utterance there were more ocean- 
surges and less foam. Mr. Edgar Saltus, among his 
numberless piercing witticisms, has called somebody 
or something ‘‘as believable as a ballad,’ though I hope 
I do not stupidly misquote him. Mr. Kipling, who is 
nothing if not a balladist, should take to heart Mr. 
Saltus’s sense of the absurd. 


Speaking of Mr. Edgar Saltus, I am led 


Mr. Sattus’s_ to state that his work more and more 


GROWING shapes itself into that rounded state of 
DISTINCTION. almost perfectly finished prose which 
I long ago prophesied that it would 

attain. I am far away from him, and have no hesita- 


tion in affirming that he is the worst correspondent on 
our terrene orb. If he loves you or loathes you (not that 
I am aware of his ever having loathed anybody) it is one 
and thesame. When he dies there will be no Saltusiana 
to speak of. Still, when he writes you a note of fifty 
words, more or less, you are grateful for it; it is so 
packed with witty apologies for his confirmed epistolary 
laziness. This, however, is @ part. I would like, if I 
could, to point out to the readers of COLLIER’S WEEKLY 
the amazing condensation and vividness of Mr. Saltus’s 
constantly improving style. People read him with rich 
pleasure, and yet not one person in a thousand realizes 
the fine reserve with which he accomplishes his methods. 
His rarity of adjective is in itself a study, since he calls 
so many things by their right names. You have, in his 
peculiarly ‘‘inevitable’’ style, a sense of hearing adjec- 
tives, though you seldom see one. When you do, the 
adjective often burns forth from the page. In recent 
years he has greatly gained as regards two most note- 
worthy traits. First, he has learned to make language 
elastic without seeming to stretch it—seeming, I should 
add, to seek for effects. These effects now come to him 
with no semblance of effort. Then, on the other hand, 
he has reached a spontaneity of epigram which was al- 
ways in him, as a born literary artist (a brother, one 
might say, of De Maupassant), yet which youth, inex- 
perience, lack of sufficient practice, prevented him from 
fully exploiting. Now he has, in Tennysonian phrase, 
‘beat his music out.’’ He is still intensely original, as 
he always was, but he handles his origtony with a 
dexterity and suppleness which are a delight to all 
lovers of real literary art. I haven’t the faintest idea 
whether or no he is threatening us with a new novel. 
I only hope that he is. To me and (Iam certain) to 
many others, such ‘‘threat’’ would prove the rosiest of 
promises. 


On one of these mistily charming days 


AN AFTER- : F 
i which of late we have had in London 
gegen e I took a great stroll about the Tower. 
pow TOWER Formerly I had gone into it, never 


thinking of its exterior, interested by 
its interior alone. Canopied by tender amethyst and 
blown against by amiable autumnal breezes, the great 
mass of grim brick stood out with splendid medieval 
appeal. London does well to preserve it; much of her 
history, and of her most important history, is petrified 
among those haughty and scowling towers. At their 
verge darkly sparkles the historic Thames. You 

the ‘Traiturs’ Gate’ with an irrepressible thrill. Hither 
Sir Walter Raleigh was rowed, and within this doleful 
inclosure he passed thirteen years of what must have 
been to him one prolonged anguish. Hither, too, was 
rowed Anne Boleyn, accursed equally by the love and 
hate of a king. Into that entrance of dusky granite 
walked poor Lady Jane Grey, with crembling footsteps. 
How implacable was the ax that fell upon those two 
slender necks! On Tower Green, now a really charm- 
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ing spot, and as harmless-looking as the Bloody Tower, 
not only Anne Boleyn and Lady Jane Grey were be- 
headed, but Katharine Howard (another of Henry the 
Eighth’s ill-starred wives) and the Countess of Salisbury 
and the Earl of Essex. A few yards away stands the 
dusky little chapel of St. Peter’s. You are never per- 
mitted to enter it. I have more than once tried to gain 
permission from a ‘‘beef-eater,”’ but he has always given 
me the same courteous response: “‘Hit is not hallowed, 
sir.’’ And it never is allowed, unless you get some sort 
of papier timbré from some high official. This [ have 
often sworn to myself that I would do, but the purpose 
still remains among those things which we tell ourselves 
we will conscientiously begin to perform to-morrow, like 
the reverent reading of the Complete Works of Mr. 
Richard Century Magazine Self-Editing Gilder, a sin 
of omission which with pangs of self-abasement I con- 
fess. Still, long ago, in reading of this same chapel 
among the wonderful pages of Macaulay, I learned by 
heart a magnificent passage concerning it: ‘‘Thither 
have been carried, through successive ages, by the rude 
hands of jailers, without one mourner following, the 
bleeding relics of men who have been the captains of 
armies, the leaders of parties, the oracles of senates, the 
ornaments of courts... In truth there is no sadder 
spot on earth than this little cemetery.’’—Let the ad- 
mirers of that hysteric and linsey-woolsey~ historian, 
Carlyle, whose pettiness and pomposity have so often 
been eee with the grandeurand dignity of Macau- 
lay, match in the hurly-burly prose of him who shrieked 
“Sartor Resartus,’’ gnashed teeth over the ‘‘French Revo- 
lution,” and desecrated Fnglish syntax over both that 
and ‘‘Frederick the Great,’’ one single sentence with the 
calmness, wisdom and eloquence of those few just-quoted 
lines! .. But I was dealing, a minute ago, with the 
outside, not the inside, of the Tower. That, ou a sunny 
day, is packed with interest and attraction. No fine- 
minded American tourist should miss it. 


“The Lord’s Day Observance Society” 


FIERCE is hotly urging, here in London, a 
LONDON “shut-up”’ of all picture-galleries on 
Fanatics. Sunday. ‘‘This,”’ says a popular daily, 


“is not the only Christian country in 
the world, but it is the only country where such a ques- 
tion admits of serious discussion.’’ Oh, is it? If | re- 
member correctly, there was a fierce fight, not long ago, 
on the question of whether our Metropolitan Museum 
should or should not be closed on Sundays. As it is, 
our Academy of Design is never open on Sundays. In 
England, as it now — a sensible change for the 
better has occurred. The present House of Commons, 
notwithstanding its large Conservative majority, has 

ssed a resolution in favor of Sunday openings. But 
the Lord’s Day Observance Society will not be placated. 
They have sent austere and awful ‘‘remonstrances’’ to 
the directors of the National Gallery, the National Por- 
trait Gallery, and the new and very valuable Tate Gal- 
lery as well. In these protests they mention ‘‘a purely 
artificial agitation against the theological observance of 
the Lord’s Day.’’ This form of utterance is only a peri- 
phrastic mode of stating that everybody ought to go to 
church on Sunday. Very well. Let the rulers of Lon- 
don town (if they are stupidly complaisant enough) treat 
these fanatics with respect. They call it ‘‘unholy”’ to look 
upon beautiful works of art insteadof praying and singing 
hymns. It is profane to go and gaze upon the exquisite 
‘*‘Annunciation”’ of Correggio in the National Gallery on 
Sunday. Allright. Then why not make the same com- 
promise with Correggio and his sublime associates as 
age has been made with the public houses? The 

ouse of Commons cannot force people to go to church, 
neither can it prevent them from going. But it can give 
them an opportunity, and practically it does so by clos- 
ing the pentio houses at certain hoursonSunday. From 
one o’clock till three they are open, and from six to 
eleven. Would the ‘‘Lord’s Observance Day” people 
be contented with similar rules? Probably no. They 
would refuse to have the ‘“‘dissipation”’ and ‘‘irreverence’’ 
which they antagonize dealt with on such vulgar terms. 
Droll persons are never so funny as when they do not 
think themselves funny at all. The secret of the best 
comedy is to play it as if you had no suspicion that it is 
comedy in the least. Apparently the ‘‘Lord’s Day Ob- 
servance Society”’ are being a good deal snubbed in Eng- 
land. But they will bear it with resignation. The ex- 
citement “we like these rarely keeps pace with their 
sincerity. One is a real factor of their composition—the 
other an errant will-o’-the-wisp, created and actuated 
by lust for notoriety alone. 


So the last magnificent hotel in New 


How THE York is to be called ‘‘The Astoria.’ I 
ASTORS MUST sometimes think that if a little clique 
BE BORED. of about three or four thousand people 


in New York had their will they would 
elect to call the whole city ‘‘Astoria.’’ Toone dwelling 
far away from Fifth Avenue the social condition of 
things there and in its neighborhood grows more keenly 
ludicrous. When was there ever a single family that 
dominated, in a patrician sense,/a city of over three 
million residents? This to-day the Astors unquestion- 
ably do. They are the be-all and end-all of “society.” 
How long this state of things will last, no one would 
presume to prophesy. Their word, meanwhile, is law 
in Gotham; they need but to nod and genuflections 
follow. If they know you and are nice to you, you 
are ‘‘in’’; if they drop you you are “‘out.”’ They are, 
when everything is said, a most agreeable lot. Their 
men are of the best breeding and often intellectual as 
well. Their women are often fair, and always of the 
highest+ culture. It surely must bore them to be so 
adulated. Papa This and Mamma That, as everybody 
knows, are striving to get into their “set.” It is not 
a large set; it is indeed so smal] that when the aristoc- 
racies of England and Europe choose to bend upon it 
their attention (which is exceedingly seldom) they smile 
at the provincialism which spurs it. But meanwhile the 
Astors reign. It may be a minor sort of sovereignty, 
but it is certainly a very distinct one. It ought to be 
a very depressing and boring one. I should say, to the 
Astors themselves. They are perfectly well aware that 
they have done nothing on earth to deserve it except to 
have become immensely rich. The push aud strain of 
would-be fashionables in effort to become enrolled on 

(Continued on page 21.) 





THE THEATRE. 


JOHN DREW AT THE EMPIRE THE- 
ATRE IN “A MARRIAGE OF 
CONVENIENCE.” 

From the French of Dumas, by Sidney 
Grundy. 


CHARACTERS. 

Mr. John Drew 
..Mr. Arthur Byron 
The General Mr. D. H. Harkins 
Jasmin... ..s+ «+++e.-Mr. Graham Henderson 
An Officer Mr. Frank Lea Short 
A Suisse er ove one ssee dite Woy Renee 
A Footman. Omer Mr. Charles Halton 
Comtesse de Candale.... Miss Isabel Irving 
Marton ....... Miss Elsie de Wolfe 


Comte de Candale ..... 
Chevalier de Valclos 


The action of the play takes place in Paris, 
about 1750. 
Late 
noon. 
The same The next evening 
ACT III.—Scene—The same. The next morn- 
ing 
ACT IV.—Scenge—The same. The next morn- 
ing. 

John Drew has scored onceagain. Thi: 
time it is with a clever adaptation by Sid- 
ney Grundy from Dumas’s Un Mariage 
sous Louis XV. The English version seems 
to have lost little of the verve and sparkle 
of the French original, and it evidently 
“‘took’’ its American audience at the 
Empire the other evening. The suc- 
cess of *‘A Marriage of Convenience”’ is a 
signal tribute to the sound judgment and 
good tasteof Mr. Drew. Healwaystreats 
his public with, to use the French phrase, 
“distinguished consideration.’’ His ap- 
peal is always quietly directed to the 
gentlefolk of his audiences, those people 
of refinement, to whom the crude and the 
commonplace are the indecent. He real- 
izes, too, with apparent nonchalance, his 
own limitations and moves gracefully 
and at peace in his own delightful orbit. 
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(From Photo by Byron.) 
Comte de Candale (Mr. John Drew) to Comtesse de Candale (Miss Isabel 
Irving)—‘‘After you, Comtesse.” 
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No violent straining after effects thrusts 
itself upon his hearers; no harrowing elo- 
cution, or far-fetched theatrical device. 
On the contrary, there is an air, alto- 
gether foreign to the majority of our 
playhouses, of calm intelligence and un- 
laborious art. 

The dialogue in ‘A Marriage of Con- 
venience’ fairly coruscates with wit, 
playing over the subject of matrimony 
with delicious satire. Epigrams are ban- 
died between Mme. la Comtesse’s vert 
maidservant and M. le Comte’s mag- 
nificent gold-laced footman. The whole 
atmosphere of the play is as delightfully 
artificial and teasingly trivial as—dare we 
say the ‘‘School for Scandal’’?—save that 
the story in the case of ‘‘A Marriage of 


: 


Convenience’ is simpler and has a sav- 
ing sweetness in it. 

Mr. Drew’s Comte de Candale is the 
most satisfactory characterization he has 
yet done. To the mannersof an exquisite 
are added, in the Comte, the cynicism of 
a sage, the fine feelings of an old-school 
gentleman. These qualities all receive 
from Mr. Drew due and delightful em- 
phasis. He carries his ivory-hilted sword 
naturally as he might carry, to-day, his 
walking stick. He points his epigrams 
dryly, but with a rounded courtliness. 
He carries off every situation with free, 
yet graceful, flippancy. He is admirably 
seconded throughout by Miss Isabel Irv- 
ing. who, as the naive young Comtesse, . 
is an arch and attractive figure. The 
story of how un mariage de convenance 
became un mariage d'amour treads, very 
delicately, some pretty dubious ground: 
but such is the charm of its ‘‘atmosphere”’ 
and the sparkle of its wit that few will 
realize with what qualms they might have 
seen it less reticently rendered. 


Comte de Candale (Mr. Drew) to Comtesse de Candale (Miss Isabel Irving)—‘‘I do not ask, Madame, the Name of the Chevalier,” 


“A MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE” AT THE EMPIRE THEATRE. 
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SOME HORSE SHOW SILHOUETTES. 
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MEN, MANNERS AND MOODS. 
(Continued from page 18.) 


their ‘‘list’’ must be an incessant weariness and fatigue. 
And all this is yearly occurring in the greatest city of 
the greatest —— in the world! As matters now 
exist, this family can literally make or mar the social 
position of any New Yorker who desires to become a 
swell. It is all utterly piteous, utterly parochial and 
bourgeois and ridiculous, and I fancy that no persons 
realize this fact more keenly than do the Astors them- 
selves. When will New York consent to be a big city 
and not an overgrown village? Is it waiting for the 
horrible calamity of a Disunited States? Will its tedious 
and self-centered snobbery only yield to the thunder of 
hostile guns at its harbor? What sort of circumstantial 
lash-stroke is needed to humble and crush its plutocratic 
folly and pride? 


Having recently been interviewed by a 


ILL-ADVISED paris re 
: porter, Mr. Howells has asserted 
igen rd that in poetry America had ‘nothing 
pe Writer, much to show” just at present. This 


may be correct or it may not; but if 
the country really had anything poetic that was worth 
showing, how on earth could she show it? I certainly 
know one very charming poet in America. He has 
written delightful verse, and powerful verse as well; 
his name, if I should mention it, would instantly be 
recognized by thousands. Suppose that he should do 
something sustained and impressive, which he could 
very well do after a certain amount of ardent struggle. 
How could he present it to the world, provided it were 
more, iet us say, than fifty lines long? He might get 
it out in a book with some minor accompanying lyrics. 
But who would buy the book? Perhaps a hundred 
people, perhaps two. His sole chance of having it 
noticed at all would be to ‘“‘place’”’ it (with copious 
illustrations) in some ‘“‘leading’’ magazine. But it 
would have been necessary. in this case, to have 
dragged the editor from before some hurtling railway- 
train, or rescued him while on the verge of destruction 
by a runaway horse. Nothing short of these humanely 
courageous acts would profit him a whit. And so cir- 
cumstance may be said to bristle against the possible 
appearance of the poem in any such popular surround- 
ing. Yes, the American author is right. We have 
nothing to show in poy, and because we are never 
permitted to disclose it. Those who warble their pretty 
felicities do so with a distinct knowledge that they 
would be ruthlessly snubbed the instant they attempted 
any loftier form of vocalism. . . Mr. Howellsalso states 
that Mr. Kipling is ‘writing great poetry at present.” 
But he furthermore makes the astonishing declaration 
that this bard ‘‘is not English; he isa Colonial product.” 
. . Not English! Well, in one sense—the anti-John 
Bull sense—he is not English. He doesn’t represent 
the England of John Bright, of Mr. Morley, of Mr. 
Lecky, of the wise, calm, large liberalism to which 
these and a few other men adhere. He is an “‘imperial- 
integrity” Jingo, and all that sort of turbulent, cut- 
and-slash thing; and Mr. Howells, who has made many 
nistakes in criticism, never made an unluckier one than 
in his estimate of this Anglo-Indian eulogist of blood- 
shed, selfishness andaggression. .. Far different, how- 
ever, is Mr. Howells’s hearty denunciation of the insult 
poured upon Mr. Austin when he was given the Lau- 
reateship. He calls it ‘‘one of the cruelest things literary 
men have ever done,”’ thus showing the kind and warm 
heart which has always pulsed in his writings, even those 
which are least successful from the viewpoint of art 
alone. I wish he had added a word of praise for Mr. 
Austin’s poetry. It is very much better than countless 
stanzas by other British laureates who could easily be 
named, The best of it, indeed, is almost infinitely better 
than many which Wordsworth wrote, whose badness 
was so bad that his excellence takes an added virtue 
because of it; for where the valleys are very deep the 
hill-summits always seein higher. 


“MAID OF THE ORIENT.”’ 
Maid of the Orient, whose is thy mouth? 
Where hath Love sown, 
On what rose-branch was blown 
That passi derful flower of the South? 





ato. 





Maid of the Orient, whose are thine eyes? 
How Night hath failed, 
How his stars, sweet, have paled 
At glimpse of their deeper and duski 





skies! 


Maid of the Orient, whose is thy heart? 
Golden-heart, tell 
By what charm, by what spell 
I may find tt and hold it and hide it apart! 
ee pci R.C. 








It is encouraging to see how much we 


THE like the gentle horse; there is less ex- 
CIVILIZING citement about the Show than about the 
HORSE. football field, but it is much more hu- 


mane and intelligent. It gives pure en- 
joyment as against savage stimulation. One feels the 
influence of the horse as soon as one crosses the thresh- 
hold of the Garden; and not all the pretty women and 
pretty men can overpower it. Nothing is more curious 
than to observe the absolute simplicity of the horse in 
contrast with the artificiality of his guests; and though, 
of course. the mob of human beings are largely taken up 
with looking at one another, and perhaps think they 
come there mainly for that purpose; in truth they are 
allured in spite of themselves by the ennobling and 
refining sphere of the superb and innocent quadru- 
ped. It is to their credit that they are so; that people 
which did not care for horses would be lost indeed. t 
us hope they will take the open hint, and aim to make 
themselves as eg in their station as the horses are in 
theirs. Now that bicycles and other means of rapid 
transit are taking the place of the horse as a beast of 
labor and burden, we may expect to see constant im- 
provement of his finer and more delicate points, until he 
~ to be barely less than Pegasus. When I was in India 
ast winter, I went to an Arab horse market:—but that 
is too long a story to tell now. If we cannot be as good 
as our horses, it is at least some comfort to have our 
horses more and more nearly perfect every year. 


Weyler is like Banquo, except that he 


THE does not yet bide safely in the ditch 
SPANISH which contained the mortal remains cf 
BUGBEAR. his prototype. Spain is in such a totter- 


ing condition that anything may upset 
it, and the various parties are watching an opportunity 
to throttle one another. Weyler is reputed to have the 
bulk of the army behind him; and though the Spanish 
Army does not look terrikle to outsiders, it is ible 
that it may be able to terrorize Spain. A late report 
has it that the Captain-General of Cuba ex-officio is to 
be sent to the Philippines with a pension of two thou- 
sand dollars and a star. But Weyler needs for his hap- 
piness not only blood but boodle, and it is doubtful 
whether the Philippines can supply an adequate amount 
of the latter. The proper thing to do with him is to 
hang him; it would & a pity to shoot him; if there are 
any Leutgerts in Spain it might be a good plan to make 
soft soap of him; but in fact it is not easy, on the spur 
of the moment, to devise any form of execution suffi- 
ciently dishonorable for him. It seems to me that he 
is a representative of the major part of active and 
potent Spaniards, so that it is highly probable that he 
will attain a position of authority among them, and 
may yet be dictator of the Peninsula. This wouid be 
poetic justice; but I don’t know that we should like to 
see it carried quite to that pitch. It is likely that some 
one will be found with sufficient nerve to assassinate 
him before such an event could accomplish itseif. It 
is a pity that Mr. Decker did not return to Cuba in time 
to capture him and bring him to New York. He would 
find sympathizers here in Mrs. Nack and Mr. Thorn, and 
a few more of their ilk. The anticipations which some 
of us had ventured to entertain that Spain might be 
stampeded into war with this country seem to have been 
premature; the cable gives only pacific responses to in- 
terrogations on thatscore. It is with genuine regret that 
we surrender the iridescent dream of seeing Weyler enter 
America at the head of an invading army. But we may 
still hope that the impetus given to our warlike prepara- 
tions may not-lose its force; several things might hap- 
n that would render such: preparations agra 
here is no peace in the world; only masked war, 
which must sooner or later unmask, and make itself felt 
here as well as elsewhere. 


Greece was a match which spluttered 


THE and went out: the bonfire could not be 
EASTERN kindled by it. The Porte was proceed- 
QUESTION. ge its anticipations of the 


ing to mort, 
indemnity for munitions of war; but 
Russia rather unexpectedly observed that there was a 
bill still owing to her which must be paid before ex- 
penses were incurred in other directions. Russia is like 
a jury in Europe; you never can tell what she will do, 
and what she does is important. ‘The Porte has further 
illustrated its lamblike disposition by apologizing to 
Austria for some impertinence offered to a shopkeeper 
of that nation; so that it seems as if butter would not 
melt in the Sultan’s mouth. But his tender nature is 
not content with complying with the requirements of 
his numerous friends; he mourns over the misinterpre- 


tations of the past; and he has invited a distinguished 
divine of our country to visit him at home, and investi- 
gate the cruel charges of massacres and persecution in 
Armenia, which were trumped up a year or two ago by 
mendacious and interested conspirators. The divine in 
question is even now in the midst of the active duties 
of his mission; and the newspaper which sent him 
forth is filled with encomiums of his mission from ail 
manner of distinguished and influential persons. It 
seems a little late to investigate massacres, the alleged 
victims of which, supposing them ever to have existed, 
must by this time be disqualified from responding in- 
telligibly to the commissioner’s inquiries. That the 
reverend commissioner is a man without guile is beyond 
question; but we cannot forget that the paper which 
authorizes him has all along deprecated the stories of 
Turkish atrocities. Moreover, being a clergyman, he 
is the last man to be useful in an investigation of this 
kind. His wisdom is not of this world; assuming, for 
the sake of argument, that wholesale murder has been 
done in Armenia, there are two classes of persous from 
whom he must fail to procure information to that effect; 
one is the Turks, and the other is the surviving Arme- 
nians. The Turks would naturally not incriminate 
themselves; and the surviving Armenians would reflect 
that the commissioner would by-and-by return whence 
he came, and that then it would not be beyond the 
bounds of possibility that any tales out of school which 
they may have told him would be remembered against 
them, with results not agreeable to contemplate. Fi- 
nally, the benevolent attitude of the commissioner's 
mind is indicated in the only report thus far received 
from him, to the effect that we ought to bear in mind 
that the Turks have not enjoyed, to the same extent that 
we have, the refining and softening influences of civili- 
zation. If then they have done wrong, we ought not to 
blame them for it, but only the conditions of their bring- 
ing-up. The Christian charity of this point of view is 
obvious; but the point is, not whether the Turks will 
be consigned to everlasting perdition for massacring 
Armenians when they knew no better, but whether in 
fact they did massacre them. We don’t blame arsenic 
for being a poison; we label it arsenic, and abstain from 
using it as an article of food. If the Turks did what is 
charged, they should be expunged as an independent 
nation from the map of Europe and Asia. The result 
of this commissioner’s mission cannot but be negative; 
he can find no evidence, at this late day, to prove the 
massacres; and this failure, which is inevitable, is a 
triumph for the Sublime Porte. Ina private criminal 
action, the accused is presumed to be innocent until he 
has been proved guilty ; but the same presumption can- 
not be entertained in the case of the Sultan of Turkey, 
who must always be presumed to be guilty until he can 

rove himself innocent. It is highly entertaining. no 

oubt. to contemplate the portrait of the sad-eyed and 
thoughtful philanthropist which our commissioner paints 
for us, and entitles Abdul; to no one can it be more 
amusing than to Abdul himself. But it will make no- 
body but Mr. Hopkinson Smith believe that the days of 
the Good Haroun Alrashid are come again in the East; 
and Mr. Smith believed it already. In short, the affair 
is a farce of the most transparent sort; and the only 
person likely to be hoodwinked by it is the excellent and 
charitable commnissioner himself. 


The frontier war is practically over; it 
never amounted to much, except that it 
involved, as all theso little wars do, the 
death of good and brave men, who die 
for no adequate cause, and without the 
satisfaction of being killed by their peers. Their death 
is not useless, however, because it shows that gallantry 
and loyalty to duty are still as common as ever in the 
Anglo-Saxon race. The enormous difficulties of fight- 
ing among those stupendous mountain cannot be 
exaggerated; they cannot be conceived by those who 
have not seen the country. The revolt of the tribes was 
a mistake; had it been successful, it could only have re- 
sulted in evi] tothem. The fanatics who stirred up the 
trouble may be discredited by their defeat; but there is 
no security that others will not take their places. Re- 
volt seems to be in the air, and any one may inhale it. 
Civilized man can crush savage man, but cannot con- 

uer him; our interests and savages’ are incompatible. 

reaties don’t go with savages, any more than injunc- 
tions were thought to go in Coney Island a few years 
ago. The only way is to civilize them; and the only 
way to do that is to Christianize them. But how can 
we Christianize them when we have ceased to be Chris- 
tians ourselves? Our civilization has outlasted our Chris- 
tianity ; and we cannot inculcate the preliminary faith 
in others with a view to adding on civilization afterward, 
unless it is as living in us as it was eighteen hundred 
years ago. On the other hand, civilization itself must 
fall if the living spirit on which it is molded departs. 
This is our great peril and weakness; the savages be- 
lieve wrong, no doubt; but they do believe; and therein 
are stronger than we who believe nothing. It is quite 
time that a new impetus of faith came into the world; 
but whence it will proceed is a question still unanswered ; 
perhaps froma direction we least suspect. When it does 
come, it will carry us all with it, civilized and savage 
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alike; and the world will therefore seem a new place; 
the soul will be new, and the old garments will speedily 
fall away, and be replaced by one without a seam, and 
fair to behold. It would not be surprising if it carried 
the savages further than it did us. We are very clever; 
but cleverness is ability to get desirable things which we 
have not; there is such a possible condition as having 
these desirable things innate, without getting.. The 
Hindoo nature is of very high organization; it has 
shown itself capable of the most subtle dialectic, and is 
only inactive now because the creed it held has become 
corrupted and degraded beyond help. But were a fresh 
breath to come to this fine and deep nature, it might 
produce wonders. India is just now the arena of vast 
misfortunes; the plague has set in again, as had been 
foreseen, and there is no finding out, from the published 
reports; what mortality it is causing. The deaths by 
famine will never be revealed, though approximations 
to the truth might be made known, were it deemed ex- 
pedient to doso. The crowning calamity, which might 
also come to pass; would be the withdrawal of the En- 
glish from India, under the stress of troubles nearer 
home. But’after all these vials of wrath have expended 
their force, India will remain, and we western folk may 
see a star drise in the East which will once more lead 
our wise mén, our kings and our shepherds on a humble 
pilgrimage to something wiser and better than they. 
Some score of years ago I went to Paris 
THE to have a good time, and got a toothache 
Goop instead; I went to an American dentist 
AMERICAN, there, and he took the tooth out, not 
without some gentle remonstrances at 
such waste of material; but I was in a hurry, and not 
well-disposed toward fillings. Thus I became acquainted 
with Dr. Evans, who was famous even then, for he had 
already rescued Eugenia, and madeafortune. A charm- 
ing man was he, as modest and simple as he was great 
and skillful. Still, it seems strange that he should have 
achieved precisely the success he did. Physicians have 
not the same social standing abroad that they have here; 
they are still under the old stigma of the druggist; oc- 
casionally one is ennobled or knighted, and then he gets 





PICTURES TELL THE STORY 

Of how everything looks in South Dakota as the result of the great 
crops of the Jast three years. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway company has had photographs taken of actual farm scenes 
in South Dakota, and has had them reproduced in an attractive 
eight-page illustrated circular, which it is distributing free of cost 
te all who are looking for new homes in the most fertile section of 
the Middle Northwest. 

Send your address to H. F. Hunter, Immigration Agent for South 
Dakota, 291 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl., or to W. E. Powell, Gen- 
eral Immigration Agent, 410 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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into the swim; but still he HAIR ON 
is patronized rather than > 
accepted on equal terms. Buy 
And of all kinds of doctors, 
the English or Continental 
dentist is least likely to be 
indulged the aristoc- 
racy; in the first place, 
perhaps, because they are 
not nearly so skillful as 
ours; and, secondly, be- 
cause there is nothing es- 
sentially romantic or im- 
pressive about dentistry, as 
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- Discovered by Accident.—In Comrounpine, an incomplete mixture was accidentally 
spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was 
completely removed. We purchased 
pure, free from al) injurious substances, and so simple any one can useit. It acts mildly but 
surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with theresults. Apply for afew minutes and the 
hair disappears asif by magic. It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever used 
oe oases purpose, and no scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. IT CAN 


the new discovery and named it MODENE. Itis perfectly 


IL. If the growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy 


growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more ep before all the 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each applicat 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSIS. 
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‘Recommended by all who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement. 
who do not appreci: nature's giftof a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene. 





there may be about the 
general practitioner in 
medicine, or the specialist. 
If a man can cure you of 
consumption, or even of 
dyspepsia or liver, he may 
arouse in you sentiments 
not of gratitude merely, We Offer 
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which does away with shaving. Itdissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is d 

te the skin, Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing eases, postage paid, (securely 
sealed from observation) on receipt of priee, @1. 
full address written plainly. (~7-Correspondence sacredly private. Postage stamps received the 
sameascash, (ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS Paper.) Cut this advertisement out. 


be as harmless as water 





r bottle. Send money by letter, with your 


AL AND MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., CINCINNATI, 0., U. S. A. 
t Grade Hair Preparations. 
You can register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery. 


AILURE OR THE SLIGH'TEST INJURY. OP EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED- 





but of wonder and awe. 
But what is there to affect : 
the imagination in the plugging or extraction of 
teeth? Nevertheless, here was this unknown and unas- 
suming American tooth-doctor, who went to Paris, and 
got entry into the most difficult high-society in Europe. 
Of course, aristocrats have teeth, unless neglect or old 
age has annihilated them; but why should the person 
who averts this annihilation secure a lien on, our social 
regard? The opportunities for conversation on the den- 
tist’s part are of course exceptional; but the patient is 
not ordinarily in a position favorable to keeping up his 
end of the dialogue; if he is undergoing extractions, he 
is apt to be either under the influence of anesthetic, or 
else so preoccupied with his sensations as to leave small 
inclination for the delights of social intercourse. If he 
is being plugged, his jaws are apt to be so secured as to 
render talking a physical impossibility ; and in addition 
there are the grinding down into nerves and the hollow- 
ing out of receptacles for the precious metal, which are 
inimical to the exchange of sympathetic thoughts. We 
must conclude, therefore, that Dr. Evans was handi- 
capped instead of helped by his profession. To be sure, 
he was patronized by the Emperor and Empress; the 
former having formerly resided in America, and known 
the less brilliant phases of our common life. But these 
imperial beings had other physicians, and they never 
became famous. We are forced to conclude that Dr. 
Evans succeeded because he was Dr. Evans; there was 
something in him, apart from the accidents of his work, 
that won him place and fortune. He was in fact a man 
of the rarest qualities and constitution; if he had been 
an embassador, a literary man, a mere rich. traveler, he 
might have attained to even a greater position than was 
actually his. He had brains, geniality, breeding, and 
goodness—which last, perhaps. had as much as anything 
else to do with his happy career. And he was an Ameri- 
can, using his Americanism in the right way: not to 
defy others, or to boast himself, but to meet his fel- 
lowmen on a simple basis of mutual respect and inde- 
pendence. Prosperity did him good, not harm, because 
he was glad to do good to others; and now his will shows 
that he desired to keep on doing good after he was dead. 
Dr. Evans was of great benefit to his country, because, 
being such as he was, he was an American too; and he 
would have been of much greater benefit had there been 
more Americans in Europe like him; but he wasararity, 
and therefore there was opportunity to say that he was 
an exception. Well, I suppose he was, 


There is no news this week, unless the 
Horse Show is to be considered in that 
light, which would be absurd, since it 
has been talked about since a week be- 
fore it began, and this is its thirteenth 
year. Besides, it is of moment chiefly to the least in- 
telligent and vital element in the community only—that 
which calls itself Society: the class which knows noth- 
ing, does nothing, and is nothing of permanent signifi- 
cance in thiscountry. We amuse ourselves by permitting 
the temporary erection of this flaunting scaffolding of 
pinchbeck, plagiarism and fraud ; but a true society will 
organize itself among us in due time, and this hallucina- 
tion will either go to Europe and stay there, or else rot 
where it stands, and enter into the national life like any 
other effete form of existence—not as itself, but as an 
inchoate constituent of true organizations. It may be 
as well to add that this apparent animadversion against 


VACATION. 


a large aggregation of innocent but unfortunate persons 
is not in the least premeditated upon the present writer’s 
part; they are not entirely to blame for what they are, 
and only in part for what they arenot. But animadver- 
sions are the fashion just now, as witness the manifesto 
of the late T. C. Platt respecting the alleged Republican 
party, and Mr. Croker’s timely indorsement thereof. 
Things had been waxing so dramatic previous to the 
present period of repose, that it is necessary to sa 
something explosive in order to maintain the logi- 
cal continuity. 
a 


FOOLING WITH FOOTBALL. 

Before several State Legislatures make laughing- 
stock of themselves over anti-football enactments they 
might try to reform the game and some of its players. 
Football is too fine a game to be spared; all it needs is 
to be divested of the savagery and savages that have 
been forced into it in recent years.. We don’t suppress 
churches and banks because some pastors fall from 
grace and some cashiers are thieves. To put some 
football “‘sluggers’” behind prison bars or in chain- 
gangs for a few days would be to reform the game 
speedily without depriving it of any necessary spirit. 
At present the game is not football at all, either for 
spectators or paresss it is merely a game of grab to 
which is added all the mean features of a fight but none 
of the good ones. 








wy THE CLINTON SAFETY PIN 


i] Has the largest sale of any Safety Pin in the 
world, because of its surpassing excellence. 
Has a perfect guard to prevent cloth catch- 
fw, ing in coil. Made of Tempered brass, 

fj doesn’t bend. 
i), Super nickeled, doesn’t turn brassy. 
! Hook from either side. 
Beware of Imitations. 


FRE | We will send samples of the... 
* CLINTON also our SOVRAN 
pin and a pretty colored animal booklet for 


the children. 


“Tt just suitsme!’ THE OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 
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is flooding the eountry an@ 


Prices are going up, but we 
still sell the U.S. Standard 
Seales at lowest prices; also 


Steel Frame & Royal Scale Rack 












viz: 
Sewing Machines, Bieyeles, Organs, Pian Milk 
Carriages, Carts, Begrion, Harness, Sates,” Mills, 
me ‘onan dack Serews, Trucks, Anvils, 

Sy 
Lawn Mow Coffee Mills, Forges, Lath 
Corn Shellers, Hand “4 % 

Fauan'ng Mills, Crow Bars, Boilers, Watches, &e. 
Hay, Stock, Elevator, Railroad, Platform and Counter SCALES, 
Send for free Catalogue and see how to Save Money. 

161 &. Jefferson St, CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Il 








WRITERS WANTED to do Copying at home. 
Law Couiugee, Lima, Ohio. 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 


Thanksgiving Day, one of the great 
holidays on our national calendar, is in 
some respects the most unique of our fes- 
tivals. The practice of eating turkey on 
that day is one of the most cherished of 
| American traditions. Our consumption 

of turkey on Thanksgiving Day is annu- 
| ally soenormous that to supply the de- 

mand has become quite a national prob- 
, lem, evoking in many a Southern home 
| scenes such as that depicted in our illus- 
tration. 
To New England belongs the honor of 
having introduced Thanksgiving and tur- 
key-eating into this country. The colo- 
nists took the idea from Holland, where 
the Pilgrim Fathers made a short sojourn 
before coming to America. The first 
| Thanksgiving Day ever celebrated was 

in 1621, when Governor Bradford, of the 
Plymouth Colony, ordered a day set apart 
for the purpose. In answer to prayers 

















New French Telescope. 
Only 40 Cents. 


This useful instrument is just what every one wants—a really good telescope at avery low price. It has 
three slides and can be adjusted to suit any one’s vision. With this telescope, Siseees far owas: are brought 


to view with astonishing clearness. Friends and acquaintances can be recogn: 
to every one. Sent by mail, safely packed, for 40c. 
Y C0., 23 Chambers St., New York, 


instrument will prove both instructive and amusi 
Dept. C. W., PARISIAN NOVEL 


ized at long distances, gee the 





rain had been sent and plentiful crops aed ° 


secured, a matter of much moment to the 
little band of exiles, so far from any base 
of supplies. The Governor also dispatched 
four men a-fowling, so that the colonists 
‘‘might more especially rejoice together.”’ 

There is no evidence to show that tur- 
keys were the game bagged by the Pilgrim 
sportsmen, but it is now so long since the 
first turkey was eaten to commemorate 
Thanksgiving Day that Governor Brad- 
ford’s fowling party forms the nearest 
available basis for the suggestion. Instead 
of being hunted for, as formerly, at the 
present time turkeys areraised on im- 
mense farms or ranches in the Southern 
and Western States in such quantities as 
to meet the growing needs of the seventy 
odd millions of people who have taken the 
place of Plymouth’s handful of pilgrims. 
—(See front page.) 


A FALSE ALARM. 


Admiral Jouett (retired) of the navy is 
reported to have said to an interviewer 
that a foreign fleet might lie out of range 
of NewYork’s forts yet bombard the city. 
As almost every American who amounts 
to anything has business interests that in 
some way require the continuous exist- 
ence of New York, a great number of let- 








ters and telegrams at once asked whether | _ 


Tammany Times 


A NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC JOURNAL. 
REDUCED 


FROM 


$4.00 TO $1.00 


A YEAR, POSTPAID, 
Make Converts for the Democratic 
Party by Circulating 


TAMMANY TIMES. 


In order to reach the largest num- 
ber of voters, we have reduced the 
rice of TAMMANY Times from $4 to 
1a year, making ita ular price 
and within the reach 0! ie masses, 
is makes TAMMANY TiMEs cheaper 
than the $1 m es which give 
only 12 issues during the year, where- 
as we give you 52 numbers for $1.00. 


§ d 25 For sample copy and 
en S. beautiful souvenir book 
with photo-engravings and signatures of 
prominent Democratic statesmen, or hiis- 
tory of Tammany Hall. 
TAMMANY TIMES CO., 
New York City, U. 8. A. 
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THE DOLLAR TYPEWRITER 
72 nee THE ABCDEF GH 


Perfect and Practical Type Writing 1 Machine for only ORB 
DOLLAR. Exactly likecut; lar Remington Type; d 
same quality of work; takes a fools cap sheet, ‘compioias with 
roe automatic feed, an 
roll; w ink; in fact 1t does al ofthe work 018 
high priced machine. Speed, 15 to 25 words a minute. 
3x4x9 in.; Rae wo big Satisfaction guaranteed. Bn, 
ROBT. 5 ee. & BRO. 
$095 Sortinnat Bee Dep Dept. Ne. 58 WEW YORK CITY: 
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pt ans 14 KARAT PLATE. 


STEM WIND AND SET. 
CUT THIS OUT and send it to us 
with address and 
we will send you this beautiful gold 
finished watch, by express for ex- 
amination. You examine it at the 
express office and if you think it a 
bargain pay our sample price$3. 50 





our name and 


. Write today; this may not appear 
f wAgains mention whether you want 
Gr fare or ladies’ size, 
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3000 BIGYGLES 


Standard oo Models, 


a fon approval without 
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, MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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'OISON permanent 
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tract to pay railroad fareand hotel bills,and 
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Mucous atches in mouth, Sore Throat, 
Copper ae pony Fs 
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this Bevonda 
a) too tocure. We solicit ‘aes most obstis 
‘nate cases and aie 2 the world fora 
case we cannot c disease has always 
baffled the skill oft the mast ounth eminent physi- 
cianse $500,000 capital behind our uncondie 
tional guaranty. Absolute 2 Broots sent cenled on 
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COLLIER’S 


the admiral was right. The replies were, 
in effect, that the Admiral, whe was in 
the West when interviewed, must have 
left his charts at home, for it is im ible 
for any fleet to get within shelling distance 
of New York without being in easy range 
of the powerful guns at Sandy Hook, or, 
if approaching by way of Long Island 
Sound, under fire of two of the most 

werful mortar batteries in the world. 

uch nonsense is talked about the ible 
range of heavy guns on shipboard; it all 
comes of the fact that on Queen Victoria’s 
“Jubilee Day,” about ten years ago, a big 
naval gun was fired at an elevation so great 
that the projectile did travel twelve miles, 
but the effect upon gun and vessel was 
such that no naval officer will ever repeat 
the experiment. 

Neither will naval vessels ever demolish 
modern forts or get away after approach- 
ing near enough to fire with certainty. 
Aside from the fact that a single gun 
ashore has several times the range and 
certainty of aim of one on a floating plat- 
form, forts have become practically im- 
pregnable by naval artillery since earth, 
sand and steel have replace stone for the 
walls. Any seacoast city that has modern 
forts of earth with modern rifled guns in 
them is quite as safe from naval bombard- 
ment as New York; hence the present ac- 
tivity in the improvement of our coast 
defenses. 


GOLFER, 


EDITED BY JAMES SHIELDS MURPHY. 


The game of golf is played on a large tract of 
land, and is a game that men, women and chil- 
dren’ can play. It is now played by the wealthiest 
and also by the middle classes. From a pecuniary 
pam of view it is the best game now in America. 

t assists the sale of land, and puts value on land 
aerappeine 8 valueless. It is a good game for ath- 

tic young men, for outside of the recreation, in 
the event that they may care to take up the sport 
-y professionals, the remuneration is very good. 

olf professional averages over $100 a month 
. found. This game is certainly worth the in- 
vestigation of every one, and all can keep posted 
by subscribing to 


THE GOLFER, 


which is one dollar a year. The Golfer is now in 
its fourth year, and is published monthly with 
illustrations. Address, 
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a Good 


> sansa Guesser | 
If you can solve this 
Always oond SE with your Solution, Te>Us you get valu- 


able premiums 
OUR OFFER. 


—If you will send acorrect solution of above rebus \. 
we Will send absolutely free this beautiful, all limen & 
ae 12 inches 


Square, alread stamped ; one this useful 
é BABY ) 


etc., anda box of choice ibe sent for 
pe sent for 


“Companion Needle Case,” which contains 4 papers nel alae eyed 
needles in assorted sharps. a lot of toilet pins, darners, hat pins. 
and best of all Goop Reap1nG, a large, 16 @ illustrated monthly household ore will 
6 mos.—all fer 25 cts, stamps or money order. F 
prefer ne Meg send the beautiful centerpiece,the gold plated 
hy ae . the gold — lever collar button and GOOD 
mes. for only 30 cts.; or, will send the ceater- 
aes case, the pair of 


* steriin silver plated en- 
ameled link cuff *wttons and GOOD READING 6 mos. for oaly 
35 cts. ANOTHER OFFER—will send centerpiece, collar 
button, sterling silver oy (extra heavy and beautiful 
x design) and ID READING 6 mos. for only 45¢. All prem- 
5s) iums sent pre real Solution of rebus must accompany yee 
remittance. If you will mention this paper Ser —— 
rder ve, wi send your choice got foe of ewer tothe publ — hey Book, 0 a ries 
Famous Dramatic tations. e refer e publisher o is paper. er aton 
Adare GOOD READING, Cleveland, 0. 








DETECTIVE sssesthez omnes 


OMEN Make $2 to $10 a Day selling our Mack- 
intosh Dress Skirts, new dress shields, 


ete.Cat.Free. Ladies’ Supply Co., 3118 Forest Ave.,Chieago 








THE GOLFER, 


Boston, Mass. 


Send for “Inventions 


GET RIC H michty 
0., 245 Broadway, New York. 
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The Pioneer Alaska 
Railway is the 


Points in Alaska. 


FIRST RAILWAY TO ISSUE A MAP OF ALASKA 


showing the Inland Passage from Puget Sound to Sitka, Juneau and Chilkat. 

Those Intending to go to Alaska Early Next Spring, after the 
Snows on the Dyea and Skagway Passes are packed down and the Lakes 
frozen, or at a Later Date, either via this Route or via St. [lichaels and the 
Mouth of the Yukon, should remember that the Norrnern Paciric ts THE 
runs Steam-heated Trains with Dining Cars, Pullman 
Standard and Tourist Sleeping Cars from St. Paul to Tacoma, Seattle and Port- 
land. Passengers have the Option of going via Helena or Butte City (the latter 
the Greatest Silver Mining Camp in the World); also via Lake Pend D’Oreille, 
Idaho, or through the Famous Coeur D'Alene Country. 


We have issued an Illustrated Folder Replete with Alaska and Klondike Information up to Date. 
Send Cuas. S. Fre, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn., Two Cents in Postage and he will forward you this Map. 
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Pioneer Avaska Ling; 


KEY TO THE KLONDIKE. 
: NORTHERN PACIFIC, 


and to that Company belongs the Credit, in Connection with the Pacific Coast 
Steamship Company, of having inaugurated the Sale of Through Tickets to 


The NortHern 


Paciric was the 
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Crorus—* Delightful! Do!” 
He—‘ There’s that one 


put no prices on ’em.” 














The Most Up-to-Date Fashion Magazine 


He (self-made)—‘t Now, my dears, let me point you out the finest pictures here.” 


eh? Oh, confound it! those stupid painter fellows ain't 
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can write short stories or poems 
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should enter our contest. $220 


GASH PRIZES 


articulars in current issue of 

bod OUSEHOLD W: 
hree two-cent stamps. 

Owen, Editor, Rochester, N. Y. 


GOLD—-GOLD-GOLD! I! 


We have secured valuable claims in the 


Famous Gold Fields of Alaska. 


Hon. Chas. D. Rogers, of Juneau, Clerk of the U.S. District 
Court of Alaska, has staked out claims for this Company in the 


| Sheep Creek Basin 21d Whale Bay Districts of Alaska. 


NORTH-AMERICAN [MINING & [JEVELOPING (fo. 


Capital, $5,000,000. Shares, $1.00 each. 
FULL PAID AND NON-ASSESSABLE. 





























This Company Gives the Poor Man a Chance 
as well as the Rich. 


NOW IS THE TIME! 


To invest your money. $1.00 will buy one share of stock. Invest now be- 











o> 
{athe World. Price, 10c., or $1.00 a Year, 


fore our stock advances in price. Not less than five shares will be sold. We 
have the best-known men in America as Directors in this Company. There- 
fore your money is as safe with us as with your bank. Send money by 
Post-Office order, or registered mail, and you will receive stock by return 
mail. 

North-American Mining and Developing Company, Juneau, Alaska. 


Write for prospectus to the 


NORTH-AMERICAN MINING 
AND DEVELOPING COMPANY, 


23. WINIOW -SQUATESE, 
Wew “York, T. S. A. 








The October number contains 11 Colored Plates of new Parisian creations, antl 2 Millinery designs 


in colors. + 


Over 150 illustrations in black and white, from Paris, Vienna and London. 
dealer has not got it, send 10 cents for specimen copy to ELITE STYLES CO., 110 Fifth Ave., N.¥, 
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“‘GaineD {{ POUXDS 
in (5 Days.” 


Said Hon. W. W. Kinlock, editorially in 
his paper, Christian County Republican, 
Ozark, Mo.: “t took two boxes NO-TO- 
BAC a year ago, it destroyed desire for 
tobacco, and | gained 11 poundsin15 
days. This is nota paid notice, but 
our experience given in hopes many 
other poor tobacco slaves may take NO- 
TO-BAC and be freed.” A natural easy 
way to quit tobacco-using. Take 


NO-TO-BAC. 


We tell the truth about NO- ; 
TO-BAC, for if it fails to cure, you get 

your money back. Just try a single 
box. tt will work wonders; make 
you happy in more ways thanone. No 
excuse because of lack of faith, for 
you can buy under your own 


DRUGGIST’S GUARANTEE. 


Every druggist is authorized to sell 
No-To-Bac under absolute guarantee 
tocureevery form of tobacco using. 
Our written guarantee, free sample of 
No-To-Bac and booklet called, “Don’t 
Tobacco Spit and Smoke Your Life 
Away,” mailed for the asking. Ad- 
dress THE STERLING REMEDY CO., 

Chicago, Montreal, Can., NewYork. 12 
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To Whomsoever It Ma: 
amounting from $30 to $a month since she has learned to do satisfactory wor! 


MR. 
received aes the past eight months. I have bee 
the work to s 
$20.00 worth of pide Oh! dear P, 
not get any work, but Iam so glad I can say they were mistaken. I am caenine to wor! ee £0 much f. 
one of these lon; 
at home in a comfortable room, sitting at my easel, 


a 


answer all 


“fraudulent advertisements nowadays, that the much imposed upon public are loth to believe the truth when they dosee 
weg) and perhaps bbs: influence some one. 


Concern:—I, the undersigned, take pleasure in ant that Mr. H. A. Grip~, a German artist, of TIONS, Pa., has furnished my wife with work 
STEPHEN TRAVER, Pastor Lutheran Chureb, Petersburg, Pa. 
BROOKSHIRE, Waller Co., Texas. 
H. A. GRIPP, Tyrone, Pa.—Dear Teacher and Friend: At the beginning of iny letter 1 want to thank you over and 0 for the abundance of work lLhave 
n, to quote an expression from one of your other pupils, “‘ snowed under with wien from Mr. Gripp.” Once I w for 
p as I was sick and could not finish the work cha ag enough. I ecner, none fora — only and then it came pouring in again. wf... days I received 
Mr. Gripp, Ican never show you neo my friends thought that because 1 lived so far ore I would 
, andif my —— did not trouble me, I could m ace $58 0 very 
then, compare that work with others. lam 
or myn ye ees Sah 2 
., and their routine 23 
would be tower i in other vocat: poly But as you well know, there are 
it. If you wish, Mr. Gripp. your ma: publish 
anything concerning the school and will enclose a ‘self-addressed stam envelo; wile ladly 
Your grateful student, LELLA MAUD ¥st. rhe 





ng Summer months, but in the cloudy Winter days I simply cannot see well enough to do aster too much work, 
‘and in the evenings, during the Summer S “se a long walk, mocseu ack ride, or eave 

work. Now look, on the other side, at ‘the millions of shop gi ool t 
with any, and if every young girl knew of your wo ore pork 





or. No, I would n yf 


If any one wishes to 
you for your liberality, I remain, 











Tynong, Pa. 
, and we believe him to be a 


T. J. GATES, Cashier Biair Banking Co. 


y, has done business with us since 1892, 


To Whom it may Concern : —H. A. Gri; 
man of high personal Yategrity and honest in 44 pb nding 














1 HAVE WORK FOR YOU 
AT YOUR HOME. 


Bead the following vary caree 
fally, it will keep yourself 
and your | home. 


PAYING EMPLOYMENT at 
YOUR HOME.—Explanation. 


I have agents in ev Stato 
of the Union i! 


and Canada, also 
lo I furnish newspapers, magazines, and stores with Crayon Portralte which 
noe give to their customers as premiums, I am nnder contract to furnish twoof 
our leading magazines with wie Portraits; one ate in New cork with 
,000, and the other in Wash! 
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last five years, to teac homes, pod ad send my work 
to them or let them come to Aas 

HOW CAN I DOIT? In the first place I teach them my own method, 
and so can depend on their doing good woork ra) rerek thus saving money for my- 

method is easy —a child can learn it. I would be pleased to 

have you take up a branch of my work, which consists in the making of Crayon 
Portraits. These portraits are pictures which my agents, magazines, etc., send 
me to enlarge, and are copied in Crayon by the aid of my copyrighted prin t 


You ll Zone, Extet Bock dust a0 open es ou can finish 

it. If re ere > te ¢, finish it the first day, and if fairly dono I will return 

it the same day with a box of work, and payment for same. You-do-not 

to practice all day, but only onie hour, or less time; and after I have taught 

you Tcan get my ped cheaper by you than itt employed @ first-class artist at a 
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the reason I can offer my work to agents, etc., cheaper 
others, aud I have agents in every State and Canada. and at the same time you 
can make fair from the start. Az ordie person can earn eight 
weekly, some do better ‘You can execute the work 

f, th oan be taken wp end leld este at will. 

ith me, and will work faithfully, T have 
cando. Ido fn my oy ae eg ly 
du pe biog spare, if you 
spare bat an hear a Gay 0 long at you do wpa re ‘The work calls for no 
nn eee anon ig to follow my instructions, 


guarantee you success from 
I have ened a little book ian will instruct you how I send my work, and 
pe pe how to finish the work, and how much I pay ean each eapaat. Also gives 
ti ever tha Daiied Sines ead Cansias, If you really Wich to make 
me 2 now all th ited States anada. s 
over the — an ba Se ly Key 
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MEN:AND WOMEN 


1 eend a Crayon Portrait free of chargé as a guide to each student. 

I send to each of my students a Crayon Portrait of any person. The best is of some one 
dear to you, or of some one you know well, because you would learn quicker un a face you know. 
Also do I send you a print of this person, for you to finish, with all material and instruction, 
The Portrait will be a sure guide for anyone and is painted the same as my instruction teaches, 
and as Portrait and Print are of the same Photograph, any person can do the work, if they | *0me money in spare or devote all your spare time to 
only try. Send for my book at once, it will be sent to you the same day when I receive your boo, tance and T wil end it roof charge © but necessary fof me to engage 
letter or card, so that you do not need to wait too long for the work. good persons to work for me and a godsend for many 


Address plainly, H. A. GRIPP, German Artist, No. 229 Gripp Building, Tyrone, Pa. 
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(This Serial will be completed in three installments, 
of which this is the second.) 
(Copyright, 1897, by PeTerR F&NELON CoLLiEr.) 


A TSAR’S GRATITUDE. 


BY FRED WHISHAW, 
Author of “A Boyar of the Terrible,” “The Romance 
of the Woods,” “My Terrible Twin,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XII. 


A COMMISSION of inquiry arrived to examine both 
Philipof and his fel!ow-prisoner on the following morn- 
ing; but as the student took care to repeat his version 
of the story exactly as he had given it on the previous 
day, and as Philipof was too proud to speak at all, ex- 
cepting so far as to indignantly reply,to every question 
that was addressed to him, ‘‘I gave my version to the 
police yesterday ;.I am innocent,” the commissioners 
did not get much further with their enterprise, and 
both prisoners remained in their cells. These examina- 

* tions were constantly repeated, though, to the bonor of 
the Tsar be it said, by special command from ‘‘the 
highest,” as the Russians style their sovereign, no kind 
of violence was employed in order to extract the truth 
from one or the other. Both men were visited by the 
prison confessor, but he, like the commissioners, utterly 


failed to persuade either of the prisoners to vary his . 


version of the episode at the Summer Gardens in order 
that the truth might be arrived at; and so the weeks 
and then the months passed away, and a year had 
nearly gone by, and still no progress had been made in 
the elucidation of the mystery. Gradually Philipof’s 
confidence that some one would be found courageous 
enough and honest enough to come forward as a wit- 
ness in vindication of his version of the story waned 
and died, and in its place came a bitter hatred of man- 
kind and a wild desire for revenge against the world in 
general and the Tsar in particular—these sentiments 
taking turns in his heart with the feeling of blank 
despair which began and ended each hour of his life in 
the dismal prison chamber of the Fortress. Philipof 
felt that it would need but a few more weeks or months 
of this to unhinge his mind altogether. If only tucy 
would take him out and hang him, or send him away 
to Siberia—anything rather than this! He began seri- 
ously to consider the advisability of making a bogus 
confession in order to bring about some change in his 
present intolerable existence; whether that change 
were the scaffold or Siberia did not matter much! 
But an unexpected event brought about a great 
change in Philipof’s affairs before he had made up his 
mind as to making a bogus confession, without the 
need of any such drastic measure. It was early in 
April, and Sasha became conscious, one morning, that 
a gale from the west was blowing straight up the 
Neva, which his little window overlooked. He had 
frequently braved the wrath of his surly-voiced, though 
not surly-hearted, custodian by mounting upon his chair 
and gazing upon the ice-bound river but a few feet be- 
neath the tiny barred aperture through which he looked 
out.’ It was his one recreation to do this, and to watch, 
far away in the distance, those who crossed ‘the river by 
the ice-road, on foot or in sledges. The warder had 
caught him thus employed on more occasions than one, 
but, finding that his object was merely the sentimental 
one of gazing upon his fellow-creatures, and not the dis- 
honest one of attempting escape, the ofticial closed his 
eyes to the irregularity of the proceeding. On this April 
morning Philipof looked out, and heard the whistling of 
the wild wind as it rushed shrieking from the Finnish 
gulf up the Neva, carrying with it most of what little 
loose snow was at this late season left upon the ice. 
He saw also that the ice, thus bared of its covering, 
looked water-logged and rotten, and he thought that it 
would not take much to move it and set it floating 
away, en masse, toward the Gulf of Finland, into whose 
broad bosom the Neva yearly sheds her harvest of ice- 
floes. ‘‘If this wind continues,’’ he reflected, ‘‘there 
will be high water, and that will soon set it floating.” 
The wind did continue, and the ice did move, and 
the water rose rapidly. Philipof watched the scene 
from his little window and enjoyed it. It was fine to 
see the great ice-blocks crashing and plowing through 
every obstacle, now diving one beneath another, now 
mounting one upon its fellow, and forced onward by 
the pressure from behind, assuming the most grotesque 
of attitudes. It is a fine sight to see the Neva ice move! 
When the west wind blows hard at St. Petersburg 
the water from the Gulf of Finland is driven back into 
the Neva, and that fine stream occasionally overflows 
its banks and floods the town or those portions of it 
which lie close to the water’s edge. Philipof was not 
aware that at such times those cells in the Fortress 
prison which overlooked the river were occasionally 
completely flooded; had he been aware of the fact he 
would scarcely have watched the progress of the break- 
ing up and floating away of the ice so composedly as he 
now did. It never occurred to him that things might 
become unpleasant for himself, until it suddenly struck 
him that the huge blocks of ice appeared to go whirling 
past his little window very much nearer its level than 
the surface of the river was wont to be. 
The discovery rather pleased than disconcerted him ; 
for he reflected that if he were to be flooded out of his 
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room he would be taken into another, and any change 
from the monotony of this little cell, which he had be- 
gun to loathe unspeakably long before this, would be an 
unmixed delight. When once the Neva waters have made 
up their mind to rise, there is no shilly-shallying about 
the business; they do rise ‘‘with a vengeance’’; every 
puff of wind seems to add an inch or two to the depth 
of the river, and before the city has realized that there 
is going to be high water there are pools of a foot in 
depth along the line of the quays, and the cellars and 
basements are full of floating furniture and other mov- 
able property. 

Almost before Philipof had realized that the waters 
were mounting he became aware of blocks of ice collid- 
ing against the bars of his window, and of a small 
stream trickling in through the broken glass. This 
soon increased to a steady tlow of water, and the floor 
of the chamber was almost immediately covered. A 
rat or two and a few mice had already appeared before 
this, scared from their holes by the influx of waters, and 
had now climbed upon the bed for safety. These were 
friends of Philipof; he had often fed them with crumbs 
from his own meals, and he had no objection to afford- 
ing them the sanctuary they thus claimed. 

And now the water began to pour into the room so 
rapidly that Philipof thought he had better call the 
attention of his friend, the warder; the fellow might 
be asleep—it was still very early in the morning—and 
if the water should continue to rise at this rate there 
would not be too much time to spare, in case of any 
delay in rousing him. So Philipof waded through the 
water, which was knee-deep by this time and horribly 
cold, and hammered at the door. There was no reply, 
however; clearly the nan was asleep. Asa matter of 
fact, it had been a church holiday the day before, and 
the fellow had made himself piously drunk after the 
manner of his kind. The Russian peasant would sooner 
perish than work on a church holiday; to do so he 
would consider a sin of the first magnitude. On the 
other hand, it is a virtue, in his estimation, to be happy 
after a bacchanalian fashion, and no harm whatever to 
drink himself, as I have expressed it, piously drunk. 
Philipof hammered again, very loudly; for it could not 
but occur to him how very awkward his position would 
be if this sleeper remained sleeping until the water 
should have flooded and tilled his room to the ceiling. 
But still there came no answer to his somewhat frantic 
battering of the strong, iron-studded panel. Then 
Philipof felt that he was in a predicament and, re- 
minded himself that he must keep cool. ‘‘Aquam 
memento,” he repeated to himself, ‘‘rebus in arduis, 
servare mentem,’' What was best to be done? There 
were his boots; he took one off and hammered the door 
with that. But the clamor of the heel upon the wood- 
work, though it made noise enough to wake the dead, 
did not succeed in attracting the attention of the warder 
or of any one else, and Philipof put his boot on again 
and waded to the window to see whether anything 
could be done in the way of loosening the bars; per- 
haps, he thought, the frequent impact of the masses of 
ice had by this time sprung them. The water was now 
nearly up to his waist, and the rats and mice had been 
driven from their sanctuary and were swimming about 
and trying to climb upon the chairs and table, which 
floated hither and thither. 

As Philipof, half swimming now and half wading in 
the freezing water, captured his chair and brought it 
up to the window, in order to stand upon it as before 
and look out, the first thing he saw was a great mass of 
woodwork bearing down obliquely toward the Fortress 
walls in the midst of ice-blocks; as he instantly per- 
ceived, it was the large wooden bridge of the Trinity, 
which had broken loose from its moorings, and was 
floating away toward the gulf, in company with the 
masses of ice which had effected its release. Almost at 
the same moment the huge structure came crashing 
down upon the Fortress wall with a sound of rending 
and crumbling like the roar’ of a thunderclap that 
bursts overhead. The Fortress, of course, stood firm; 
but great masses of the woodwork of the bridge tore 
away or crumbled to pieces. A corner of it struck the 

‘bars of Philipof’s window and broke them like twigs, 
so that all three of them were forced from their fasten- 
ings above and were driven inward into the room, re- 
maining fixed only at the base, where the masonry was, 
however, plowed up and barely held them in place. In- 
stantly Philipof seized one and forced it downward and 
out; then the second and the third, and, with a sensa- 
tion of wild delight and thankfulness, he realized that, 
so far as bolts and bars were concerned, he was free to 
emerge from his prison that instant. The broken bridge, 
having collided against the Fortress walls, was quickly 
swept round and away by ice and current, and was now 
half a hundred yards from the point at which it had 
struck. Philipof climbed upon his window, through 
which the water was pouring now in a rush like that 
of a small cataract, and looked out. A huge mass of 
ice instantly swept him off his feet and dashed him 


back into the cell, sending him backward into the’ 


water which flooded the apartment. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


No whit disconcerted, but drenched from head to 
foot and very cold, Philipof clambered back to the 
window and thrust his head and shoulders through. A 
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second mass of ice was in the act of bearing down upon 
him, and Sasha determined that this time he would be 
ready for it. As it neared his perilous perch he leaped 
out toward it and alighted, to his joy, safely upon its 
surface. The ice-block sank a little with his weight, 
for a moment, but quickly recovered its equilibrium 
and bore him bravely. It was a large piece, of some 
fifteen yards in diameter, and its thickness was at least 
two feet, so that the weight of Philipof was really in- 
significant as compared with its carrying capacity, 
though the rains and suns of spring had rotted and 
weakened it so that its strength was more apparent 
than real. In an instant Philipof was twenty yards 
away from his prison wall—saved, in a moment, from 
drowning and captivity—a live man and a free one for 
the time being, though it must be confessed it did not 
appear probable that he had done much more, so far, 
than exchange one way of getting drowned for another! 
But Philipof felt full of fight now. Irreligious and in- 
clined to scoff as he always had been, by nature, he 
could not help, at this crisis, sending up a muttered 
prayer for aid, while at the same moment the idea 
occurred to him that Providence could hardly have 
released him from his horrible position within the 
flooded cell in order to immediately immolate him out- 
side of it. He must surely be destined to escape once 
more; at all events he was going to try. 

The surface of the river was covered, Philipof now 
saw, with blocks of ice similar in size and shape to that 
upon which he rode; some were larger, some smaller. 
There were patches of open water here and there, and 
boats, small barges, and bits. of bath-houses and other 
waterside buildings carried away by the ice, dotted, at 
intervals, the surface of the rapidly moving ice-river. 
Philipof reflected that if he could, somehow, get across 
to the nearest boat or lighter and climb on board, his 
position would be. for the time being, assured. He was 
the more inclined to make an attempt to do this rather 
than stay where he was afloat downstream on his ice- 
raft because, standing vhere, he formed an object of 
observation to those on shore who would doubtless fol- 
low him up and perhaps attempt to save him; or, if he 
saved himself, find out who he was and how he came to 
be there; and the result of their curiosity would, he 
knew, be his eventual return to the cell he had just 
left, with very likely the punishment of the knout for 
attempted escape. If he could get into a barge and 
hide himself until the current bore him ‘out of the 
reach of curious eyes, he might float out of danger first 
and then begin to think of landing. 

There was a small lighter floating down almost in a 
line with him, but some hundred yards away, and upon 
this little vessel Philipof fixed his hopes. Very care- 
fully at first, but afterward more boldly, he proceeded 
to put his plan into execution. First he jumped lightly 
from his own block of ice on to the next block, which 
floated along, cheek by jowl, with that on which he 
had stood. There was an intervening space of black- 
looking water about five feet or six feet across, but 
offered no impediment. The block he now alighted 
upon was considerably smaller than his first raft, and 
sank beneath his weight until the water was knee-deep, 
and Philipof felt that the sooner he got safely off it the 
wiser he should be. But the nearest piece in the direc- 
tion he was making for was a good twelve feet distant, 
and that, with a take-off from knee-deep water, was a 
big jump to undertake. He undertook it, however, 
header-wise, plunging forward, head first, and alighting 
half in water, half on ice, on his stomach. After this 
there was an easy progress for at least fifty yards. 
Then Philipof suddenly stepped upon a block which 
was so rotten that if broke in half with his weight, and 
the portion his feet rested upon sloped downward so 
rapidly that he slipped backward into the water and 
was obliged to swim for it. A large block of ice caught 
him in the nape of the neck as he swam and forced him 
under water, and for a moment or two Philipof thought 
it was all up with him. At this critical minute, as once 
before on a critical occasion, his cousin’s appeal to him 
to think of his patron saint in moments of danger oc- 
curred to him, and again he did his best to call upon 
Alexander Nefsky for aid and intercession on his be- 
half. Even at that grim instant of deadly peril Phili- 
pof could not help picturing to himself the traditional 
voyage of the saint upon this very river, seated upon a 
millstone, and the humorous appropriateness of the 
picture commended itself to his imagination. 

Philipof’s destiny, however, was not yet accom- 
plished, or, perhaps, the saint was really like the patron 
gods and goddesses of the Homeric heroes, somewhere 
at hand to heip his votary in emergency; in any case 
Sasha came presently to the surface and struck out 
with all the little breath that the joint action of cold 
and a fairly long submersion had left in his body. This 
time he reached a large and strong piece of ice—so large 
that it seemed to him, when he stood safely upon it, 
that it extended almost up to the lighter toward which 
he was struggling. How lucky, he reflected, that he 
had not got under this block instead of the one he had 
just escaped from; his breath could never have held 
out until it should have passed over his head, and he 
would have been drowned to a certainty. As it was, he 
was in luck at last; for one or two small leaps now 
brought him in safety to the side of the barge, and the 
next moment Philipof swung himself over the edge of 
the craft and stood on the deck, feeling like a pursued 
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criminal who has succeeded in reaching sanctuary. It 
was terribly cold, however, and in hopes of finding 
clothes or blankets, but chiefly because it was neces- 
sary to stow himself away out of sight, in case of inter- 
ested spectators on the bridges and along the quay, 
though it was too early for many people to be about the 
streets, he quickly sought the tiny recess below, which 
answered the purpose of cabin for the lighterman or 
men. 

And now Philipof found that his run of good luck 
was not over even yet. There was a fire lighted in the 
little cabin, and a pot of buckwheat porridge rested 
smoking upon it; this was good enough in itself, for he 
was ravenously hungry as well as freezing with cold, 
and here was remedy for both evils; but this was not 
all. On the rude plank berth was stretched a sheepskin 
kaftan, such moujiks wear—old and greasy and dirty 
beyond the dreams of griminess— yet, to one in 
Philipof’s position, the most welcome ‘‘find’’ he could 
have made under the circumstances. Evidently the 
proprietor had been surprised by the flood just as he 
had risen from his night’s repose, made preparations 
for his breakfast, and had effected his escape as the 
craft was torn from its moorings and set floating with 
the ice-floes toward the Finnish gulf. Philipof took 
the goods the gods provided; he hung his wet clothes 
ali over the stove to dry; he donned the dirty but de- 
lightfully warm sheepskin coat, the fur of which is 
worn inside, and, in his case, came next to the skin, 
and then he ate the porridge—every particle of it—and 
sighed and wished there was more of it. Soon after 
this there came a sudden grinding sound, the lighter 
seemed to sway and twist, and then came to a stop. 
Philipof peeped out and found that, by reason of the 
opposition to its passage, offered by the great stone 
bridge of Nicholas, the ice had blocked and stopped. 
This often happens during the spring *‘moving,’’ the 
stoppages sometimes lasting for half an hour, some- 
times for several hours, occasionally, if frost super- 
venes to harden the mass and rivet it together, for a 
week or more. 

On this occasion the block was a tight one. Philipof 
found that he was destined to spend the day on board 
his lighter—no very great hardship. for the craft was 
loaded with grain, part of which was buckwheat meal, 
and there was plenty of wood for fuel. He was weil in 
midstream, so that it was extremely unlikely that any 
one would venture over the dangerous ice in order to 
call upon him and inquire after his feelings. In order 
to discourage callers as far as possible, however, Phili- 
pof never showed himself on deck at all; and though, 
with a fire going, he could not altogether avoid giving 
some indication of his presence on board, yet he used no 
more fuel than was already burning, and allowed the 
fire to burn out as quickly as might be, lest he should 
attract attention. However, the day passed without 
incident of any kind; passers-by upon the stone bridge 
did occasionally group to gaze at the derelict craft, and 
to hope that its crew escaped in time; but no one at- 
tempted to board her in order to find out for himself: and 
so the evening fell at last, and Philipof stretched him- 
self out upon the sheepskin and indulged in a few hours 
of very welcome rest, having first heaped plenty of 
wood upon the fire in order that his clothes might have 
every chance of drying before early dawn, at which 
time he intended to flit. 

There was a pretty severe frost during the night, and 
the wind abated and changed, and when Philipof awoke 
at early morning and, finding his clothes quite dry, 
donned them once more and climbed out upon the sur- 
rounding ice-floes, he found these so tightly packed and 
frozen together that he had no difficulty whatever in 
walking straight across to the shore dry-shod, and land- 
ing safely close to the Nicholas bridge. 

It was about three in the morning, and he was unob- 
served in the dim light of the dawning day. At the 
landing-stage a sleepy night policeman met him, and 
was about to expostulate with him upon the folly of 
venturing upon the ice in its present condition; but, 
observing that Philipof, who still wore his old Okhotsk 
uniform, was an officer, having come to abuse, re- 
mained to salute. The fact that Philipof was still 
dressed in his uniform, which had not been taken from 
him at the Fortress, rendered his proceedings at this 
stage very much simpier than they would otherwise 
have been. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


DurinG his dreary months of captivity in the Fort- 
ress Sasha Philipof had had plenty of time to review 
the entire question, or questions, of his feelings for 
Oiga. hers for him, Dostoief’s for his wife, Olga’s atti- 
tude toward her husband, and of his own duty under 
the complicated situation superinduced by Dostoief’s 
shameful neglect of the unfortunate little woman whom 
he had wooed and wed under misapprehension. Was 
Dostoief’s neglect of her attributable to a consciousness 
that he had never really gained her affections, which 
remained constant to her old love? Was Olga still in 
love with him, Philipof; or, on the principle that ill- 
treatment at the hands of a man endears him to the ill- 
treated one, had Olga’s affection for her husband 
strengthened into a warmer feeling by reason of his 
neglect of her?—the baby’s birth would contribute, 
doubtless, to bring the husband and wife closer to- 
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gether. Lastly, was he himself, Philipof, more in love 
with Olga to-day than had been the case while he was 
pledged to marry her and before Dostoief had rendered 
impossible the performance of that obligation? 

To the last question there could be but one reply. 
He was certainly immeasurably fonder of Olga now 
than ever before. During his captivity he had longed 
to see her as he had never longed in the old days of 
absence in the Crimea or elsewhere. He had felt that, 
if it were possible, he would gladly marry his little 
ward now. He had aiso felt that, if he chose to raise 
a finger on behalf of his own claims upon her affection, 
he would command her love at a moment’s notice; she 
had never really loved Dostoief, and never could or 
would. The theory of ill-treatment endearing instead 
of repelling was nonsense. The child’s birth might 
incline a tender heart like Olga's to think kindly of its 
father; but that was not love—Olga’s love was his own, 
had been, was, and should be; it would depend upon 
himself whether he should claim his own or leave it to 
run to waste, a spring of pure and beautiful water that 
flowed into the sand and was lost. 

There was one way in which this spring of pure love 
might yet be utilized. Sasha Philipof was a man of the 
highest virtue. He was well aware that Olga, though 
nominally Dostoief’s wife, was in heart and soul his 
own; he knew that, if he chose to do so, he could easily 
persuade her simplicity into regarding her union with 
Dostoief as unreal, unhallowed by love, and therefore 
wicked and impossible; and that therefore her return 
to himself, her own lover and betrothed, whom she had 
deserted in consequence of a mistake, would not only 
be righteous and just, but her plain and inevitable duty. 
Yet Philipof never dreamed of such a thing. If he and 
Olga were to come together, this could only be after 
Dostoief’s removal, by death or legal separation. Sa- 
sha’s sentiments toward the Hussar were at this time 
of the very bitterest. Dostoief had rendered himself 
obnoxious, first, by marrying Olga, and, secondly, by 
ill-treating her. Thirdly, he had given deadly affront 
to Philipof by his conduct in connection with Sasha’s 
arrest and imprisonment. Sasha knew well enough 
that Dostoief might, if he liked, have procured his im- 
mediate release. That he had not done so was a deadly 
injury, and for this last offense he should answer at the 
sword’s point. It would be difficult, in Philipof’s posi- 
tion, to bring his enemy to book; but to book he should 
be brought in due course, and, when that happy hour 
arrived, Dostoief should not escape. It should be his 
business to bring this matter to issue as soon as possible, 
and now that he was free he had the best hopes that all 
would be well in a short while. Philipof had taken the 
precaution to fortify himself with a good breakfast of 
buckwheat kasha, or baked porridge, which is very 
much to be recommended to those who have not tried 
it by one who has. It is toothsome to a degree and ex- 
tremely nourishing. Philipof found it so, for it enabled 
him to wander about the streets of St. Petersburg from 
four in the morning until eight, at which hour he had 
promised himself the delight of visiting Olga. He could 
not very well go earlier than that; even eight was early 
enough for a morning call. To most people inhabiting 
the city whose streets he now treaded, such an occupa- 
tion as Philipof’s present one would have been the 
dreariest and most fatiguing possible. To Sasha, fresh 
from his maddening captivity of so many months, that 
early morning walk through the familiar, deserted 
streets was one long progress of delight. He went on 
winged feet. He visited every street and byway that 
he knew; he walked up his own stairs, and saw another 
man’s name on the door of his lodging—it was a card 
nailed into the panel—and only laughed and wondered 
what had been done with his things; Olga would be 
able to tell him. He visited the Summer Gardens, the 
scene of the student’s attempt upon the Emperor’s life 
and of his own arrest, and even these painful recollec- 
tions only for a moment threw a shadow over the bright 
surface of his content and happiness. He thought of 
the student, and cast his eyes over the intervening area 
of uneven ice-blocks wedged together, with here and 
there a bright pool of water where the rush of the cur- 


rent had resisted the sharp night-frost, to the grim Fort- . 


ress and all beyond, dotted with small barred windows. 
He saw his own window; he even thought he could 
make out some one at work mending the bars. Where 
was the student now, he wondered? Had he been res- 
cued in some providential manner, like himself; or had 
he fallen a victim to that drunken warder, and been 
miserably drowned, like a rat, in his cell, banging and 
thundering at the door in despair and anguish? 

Philipof shuddered to think what might have been 
his fate and very likely actually had been that of the 
student. Then he took a sudden resolution and 
marched straight off to the Kazan Cathedral in the 
Nefsky. The old, patriarchal-looking, bearded and 
grimy caretaker, dressed in semi-ecclesiastical garb, 
and rubbing his eyes as he stood and looked out upon 
the day from the small side door of the church, which 
he had just opened, was surprised to see so early a wor- 
shiper, and watched Sasha rather suspiciously as he en- 
tered the sacred edifice and knelt before the shine of St. 
Alexander Nefsky. The tutelary saint of the Neva had 
done him a good turn yesterday, and Sasha’s devotions 
before his ikon this morning were sincere enough; so 
the old caretaker concluded, for he left him to pray 
undisturbed, and continued his own occupation of rub- 
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bing the dust from his eyes and yawning at the side 
door, convinced that the valuable jewels set in the 
frames of many of the greater ikons within the cathe- 
dral were safe enough as far as this devout but shabby 
officer was concerned, ~ 

Philipof left the church greatly pleased with his 
own conduct. Olga would think a great deal of it, he 
knew. It would be delightful to be able to tell her, 
when she suggested a visit to the shrine of his patron 
(as she certainly would!) that he had been already. 
How delighted and surprised Olga would be—dear little 
Olga! 

It was nearly eight o’clock now, however, and he 
might fairly direct his steps toward her home. There 
was little fear of encountering Dostoief at his own 
house, as Philipof reflected with mixed feelings of bit- 
terness and satisfaction. He was sure not to be there; 
which, though all wrong, theoretically, was all right, 
practically ; for it would not suit Sasha at all to see his 
enemy, or, rather, to be seen by him, at present. If 
Dostoief could or would do nothing to save him when 
arrested, but allowed him to lie and languish for the 
best part of a year in the Fortress prison, the probabil- 
ity was that he would get him re-arrested without 
scruple, if he knew that he was at large. 

So when, after having rung very modestly at the 
Dostoief door bell, Philipof saw, to his relief and de- 
light, that it was old Matrona who opened to him, he 
placed his finger on his lips to warn her, and whispered: 


‘“*Hush, Matrona! don’t mention my name; I must not 


be seen. Is your master at home?”’ 

Poor old Matrona, who had stifled heroically the 
scream which would have been so great a relicf to her 
emotions upon catching sight of her beloved Sasha, 
threw herself into his arms without speaking and 
blessed him and kissed him, after the manner of old 
Russian nurses, with many signs of the cross both over 
him and herself. She had drawn him within the en- 
trance hall and shut the front door behind him. 

“Oh, no!’ she said. He needn’t fear; her master 
was not at home. There was no one in the house, ex- 
cepting servants, of course, and the nurse and chil- 
dren— 

‘Children?’’ repeated Sasha. ‘Is there another, 
then, Matrona?”’ 

‘‘Holy Mother!’ cried the old woman, ‘‘and you 
don’t know that! Two months ago—the sweetest girl- 
baby—the exact image of—’’ The good old nurse burst 
into a passion of tears. 

“Whom? Her mother? Well, Matrona, there’s 
nothing to cry about in that; so much the better. And 
my Olga—is she up yet?”’ 

Matrona threw up her hands and shrieked aloud: 
“Oh, my Sashinka, my poor dove!’ she wailed. 
“Where did they hide’ you away that you have not 
heard? Our Olga’”’—Matrona paused, turning to. the 
ikon in the corner, and bowing and crossing herself 
with lamentations and incoherent prayers. Philipof’s 
heart sank within him; he sat down qui¢kly. Was 
this another calamity to be suddenly faced? Was Olga 
ill—or worse? He tried to speak, but no words would 
come; he waited awhile. ‘‘Weil, Matrona,’’ he said at 
length, and his voice sounded dry and harsh, ‘‘speak! 
What is it? She is dead; is that it?’’ 

‘‘Dead—dead—yes, two months dead and in heaven!”’ 
sobbed the old nurse. ‘She began to slowly pine away 
from the day he came and told her that you, my poor 
Sashinka, had done a dreadful deed and were thrown 
into prison forever; and when this second baby came 
she just saw her, and blessed her sweet little life, and 
then gave up her own. Our poor darling! It was not 
that she believed you guilty, for she never did; and she 
often made me promise, if I ever saw you again, to tell 
you so. But she could not bear to think of you in 
prison, and she was never really strong after her illness, 
when you were away at the war; she just seemed to 
fade slowly away, like a flower!”’ 

‘‘And—and her husband?’ muttered Sasha hoarsely ; 
he could not bring himself to pronounce Dostoief’s 
name. 

‘‘He was not present when she died,’’ sobbed Ma- 
trona; “but he came afterward and seemed much 
moved, more so than one would suppose. He was at 
the funeral, of course, and wept much; but since then 
we see little of him. Once a month he comes to learn 
that all is well with the children, and I am instructed 
to report to him every week, and specially if anything 
occurs. Oh, that our darling had lived two months 
longer and seen you! Now that your innocence is 
proved, she—’’ 

‘My innocence is not proved, Matrona; I have 
escaped. Iam innocent, of course; but you must say 
nothing to him about having seen me, not just at pres- 
ent, at all events.”’ 

Matrona crossed herself and prayed audibly in her 
horror. 

‘‘Not a word!’ she protested. ‘But you will come 
and see the children sometimes?”’ 

“Ts the nurse to be trusted?’’ 

“She is my own niece, Katia; you know her well. 
She is as devoted to you and yours as I myself.” 

Then Philipof paid a visit to his small nephew and 
niece, as he, being a Russian, would call these little 
ones, the children of his cousin; and it comforted him 
to see them and fondle them, and to pick out the like- 
ness in tiny Odga to her dear dead mother. After that 
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he and the old nurse had a quiet talk over the coffee— 
there is no coffee like that which these old Russian 
nurses can brew—and Philip of learned that his property 
had been confiscated and his lodging sealed up until his 
papers had been examined by the police. As for his 
money, Matrona knew nothing of it; but her dead mis- 
tress had left a packet for him to be given to him in 
case he ever appeared. There was money in that, Ma- 
trona knew, for ‘‘Olynshka’’ had said so; her dear 
cousin might need it if he were released from prison 
some day, she said, and her children would be rich 
without that. Then Matrona added, blushing and con- 
fused, that she and Katia had saved a part of their 
wages for the same purpose, and produced quite a re- 
spectable sum of money thus devotedly collected, which 
she placed in his hands, together with poor dead Olga’s 
packet. 

Philipof’s heart grew very soft as the good old nurse 
unfolded her tale of devotion. There were tears in his 
eyes as he returned the money to the two women, and 
kissed them both without speaking. Katia remembered 
that kiss for many aday. Afterward he told them that 
he could not now accept their gift, but promised that if 
he were ever in deep need of funds he would apply to 
them for a loan. Olga’s packet contained a consider- 
able sum of money, however, no less than five hundred 
roubles. There was also a photograph of herself, and a 
few trinkets which had belonged to her dead mother. 
With these there was a long and loving letter from 
Olga, in which she commended her children to his 
care; assured him of her absolute belief in his inno- 
cence; adjured him, as a solemn bequest from a dying 
woman, never, under any circumstances, to quarrel with 
her husband; and said a good deal about Alexander 
Nefsky and the powers of that saint’ to protect his 
special votaries when specially called upon. 

Philipof read the letter with tears and buttoned it up 
in his breast-pocket. Then he took leave of. the two 
faithful women,.,.promising to visit them as often as 
possible, and went away to take the necessary steps for 
his own safety, 

He engaged a,modest apartment in a by-street in the 
Vasili-Ostrof (Basil Island), purchased plain clothes, and 
set about to obtain employment. This he found, after 
much seeking, in the office of an English merchant who, 
being in need of a Russian clerk, and feeling interested 
in the story of Sasha, which was true as far as he told 
it, engaged him, at a moderate salary, to write letters 
in the vernacular to his agents in the interior of the 
country. Sasha had found it more convenient to seek 
employment among the members of a foreign com- 
munity, because there would be fewer inquiries made 
as to passports and such matters by an English em- 
ployer—awkward inquiries, indeed, for him, who did 
not at present possess one of those important docu- 
ments. 


CHAPTER XV. 

PuHinipoF did not court discovery and disaster by 
showing himself by daylight in the greater thorough- 
fares, where he would be likely to meet and be recog- 
nized by old friends and brother-officers. The necessity 
to lie perdu was disagreeable, but obvious; also it was 


‘ calculated to render him morbid and bitter toward 


those to whose actions all his troubles were to be at- 
tributed. Clerk’s work in an-office was not at all the 
ideal employment from Sasha’s point of view; he hated 
it cordially ; but, contrasted with his existence within 
the walls of the Fortress, the counting-house was a 
paradise. Contrasted, again, with the free and ambi- 
tious and glorious life of a soldier in war time, it. was—. 
well, the other thing! 

Nevertheless, he endured it with a fair degree of 
patience, considering his naturally impatient and in- 
dignant temperament; and he fumed and cursed his 
enemies and the authors of his misfortunes in private, 
and in his bitter moments he did nothing foolish in 
public. His life was not without alarms, however. 
For instance, walking one day by the quay, he sud- 
denly became aware of two or three droskies approach- 
ing rapidly, occupied by plumed officers, and before 
Sasha could turn aside or conceal his face in his pocket- 
handkerchief he recognized the Tsar, followed, as 
usual, by Dostoief and others. Philipof pretended to 
drop his glove, and bent to pick it up. He saw that 
the Tsar looked fixedly at him, as though endeavoring 
to recall his features, but the vehicle dashed by, and 
his Majesty apparently failed to attach a name to the 
face he half recognized. As for Dostoief, most fortu- 
nately for Philipof, he was busily occupied in watching 
the hoofs of his splendid trotter, which appeared to 
have developed a limp. How poor Sasha blessed that 
kindly lameness, and wished the horse a speedy cure 
and a happy old age for his opportune misfortune! He 
ground his teeth at the cavalcade as it hastened away 
out of sight, and inwardly shook his fist and spat at it 
(if those operations can be said to be performed inter- 
nally; at all events, he did neither externally). These 
were the authors of all his troubles; why.should he any 
longer feel loyalty toward a man whose life he had 
saved and who had promptly repaid him for the service 
by absolutely and hopelessly ruining him? Surely he 
had a right to hate and to curse such a man! Half an 
hour later Sasha laughed at the episode and exonerated 
the Tsar from blame, as he generally did when he re- 
flected quietly and dispassionately. He exonerated the 
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Tsar, but not’ Dostoief; with Dostoief there must be a 
reckoning, one day! 

On another occasion Philipof had an agitating ex- 
perience. It was the namesday of St. Olga, and Sasha 
had purchased a lovely cross of white flowers to lay 
upon: his poor cousin’s grave at the Smolensky Ceme- 
tery. 

Olga’s tomb was at the end of one alley, the railed 
inclosure occupying the corner common to this grave 
and the next, which ran at right angles to it; and in 
rounding this corner Philipof was surprised to observe 
a gorgeously decorated officer kneeling at the. cross 
which marked his dead love’s resting-place. The last 
person in the world he had expected to see here was 
one who, in the nature of things, should have been 
the most likely of all to be kneeling at his wife’s grave 
on such an occasion—Dostoief. Philipof recognized 
him in a moment, but it was then too late to draw back, 
and he made no attempt to escape, but leaned against 
the iron railing which surrounded the little plot of 
ground and waited until Dostoief, who had seen him 
come round the corner, should make the first move. 
He was surprised and a little softened to see Dostoief 
here, the more so as he observed that he had been 
weeping. There must be a fine quality of devotion 
about this mysterious man, he thought, who could 
apparently be so sincerely attached to a woman that 
he visited her grave some months after her death, and 
yet had systematically neglected her during life out of 
an exaggerated sense of duty toward his employer, the 
Tsar! 

Dostoief rose from his knees, crossing himself. He 
looked pale and haggard, and had started and paled 
further still when he caught sight of Sasha. ‘‘So you 
escaped, after all,” he said. ‘“‘I guessed you had, 
though the lying warder swore to seeing you go down 
beneath the ice.’’ 

‘*Yes, I escaped,”’ said the other; ‘tno thanks to the 
warder, nor yet to you. Isuppose,’’ he added, “‘you will 
now take steps to have me arrested?’’ 

Dostoief started again, and looked a shade paler still ; 
he considered a moment. “That is, of course, my plain 
duty to his Majesty,’’ he said; *‘but—” 

“Yes, but—’’ Philipof repeated bitterly. 

“But,” continued Dostoief, ‘‘here at Olga’s grave, I 
am tempted to be, for the first time, unfaithful to my 
beloved master. She always came, to some extent, be- 
tween me and my duty toward him, in life; and now in 
death it is the same: I am tempted to betray him by 
allowing you to escape, for her sake.’’ 

Philipof ground his teeth with rage. ‘‘And I, too, 
am tempted, Dostoief,’’ he said. ‘‘I am tempted to 
take you by the throat and to say, ‘Now! one of us 
shall go and one remain; come, it is a fight to the 
death!’ But I cannot, here, over her very head. Also, 
I have vowed, for her sake, to keep my hands off you; 
otherwise I should certainly chastise you as you de- 
serve, for your treatment of her and of me.”’ 

Dostoief laughed scornfully. ‘That is ridiculous,”’ 
he said. ‘‘You forget that Iam armed and you are de- 
fenseless; it is easy to talk as you do. I repeat, I shall 
allow you to depart and shall further betray my master 
by saying nothing as to having seen you. But if we 
meet again, elsewhere, I shall certainly do my duty. 
Therefore, I entreat you to keep clear of me. You will 
understand, I believe you to be guilty of the attempt 
upon his Majesty’s life; the student’s version is cir- 
cumstantial and positive.” 

‘He is a liar,’’ said Philipof, ‘‘and you are another! 
As for your master—’’ Dostoief flushed red and paled 
again. 

“Not a word against him!’’ he interrupted. ‘'Do 
not try me beyond endurance, Philipof; there is a limit, 
even here!”’ . 

“Thrust me through the body, if you like!’’ said the 
other. ‘‘I am unarmed, as you say; it would be the 
kind of justice to suit his Majesty, your indulgent mas- 
ter: Fortress and stabbing for one of those who have 
saved his life; decorations and honors and wealth for 
another. Come, stab, if you mean stabbing, or else go 
away and leave me here with my sorrow; this wrang- 
ling over her grave is foolish and unseemly.”’ 

Dostoief hesitated a moment, as though he were 
undetermined whether to do so, as invited, and thrust 
his sword through this impulsive relative’s body or not. 
Then he glanced at the cross over his wife’s grave and 
departed without a word; he could not very well draw 
the sword upon her friend, here, richly as that friend 
deserved it and vile though he believed him to be. 

Philipof was sore and angry. It was too bad that 
destiny should have delivered this man into his hands 
only to tantalize him. Why had Olga, in dying, left 
him this unwelcome legacy of mercy? Sword or no 
sword, he felt he could have fallen upon the fellow and 
strangled him, but for Olga’s last injunctions! Why, 
of his own confession this man actually believed him 
guilty of the attempt upon the Tsar’s life! That being 
the case, it was no wonder he was kept a close prisoner 
in the Fortress: the Tsar would have his cue from this 
precious aid-de-camp of his, who should have been the 
first to take the part of his wife’s faithful friend and 
guardian, and yet was the first to condemn him! 

“Oh, Olga, Olga!’’ Philipof whispered, as he laid his 
cross upon the grave, ‘“‘I have borne much for your sake 
to-day!’’ Afterward, however, when he reflected 
calmly upon the agitating event of the morning, he 
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saw clearly that it was in every way better that the 
matter had passed off without anything more actively 
violent than excited language from both sides. If he © 
had attacked and killed Dostoief things would have 
been extremely awkward for him; he would have been 
caught before long, and his formal imprisonment in the 
Fortress, with decent food and fair treatment, would 

have been exchanged for active persecution in the 

mines of Siberia; while, on the other hand, if he had 

failed to get the better of Dostoief, his fate would have 

been, first a dig in the body with a sword, and after- 

ward the journey to Siberia—unless, that is, the dig 

had been of so formidable a character as to have dug 

the life out of him. Nevertheless, while he remained at 

the cemetery, poor Philipof felt very sorry for himself 

and shed tears over Olga’s grave, which was unlike 

him, and repeated to himself over and over again how 

much he had suffered this day for this dead woman’s 

sake! , 

After this interview Sasha did not see Dostoief again 
for many a long day. He lived peacefully at his lodg- 
ings for nearly two years, working at the Englishman’s 
office, and visiting constantly, at safe hours, the little 
children, Olga’s son and daughter. It was a quiet, 
uneventful existence, and not of the kind to satisfy 
Philipof, who longed for something to happen which 
would restore him to his lost position and honor among 
his fellows; but the days went on and on, and life be- 
came very monotonous and dreary until at last some- 
thing did happen to change the even course of his 
existence, though it was not the kind of event he either 
expected or desired. 

When first Sasha had engaged his present lodgings, 
the dvornik (or yard porter)—whose duty it is to see 
that all dwellers in the house ar: provided with pass- 
ports and to hand these, when collected, to a district 
policeman, who, again, passes them on to the proper 
authorities—as in duty bound, asked for his ‘‘papers.’’ 
Now Philipof had no papers. These had been taken 
from his lodgings by the police; and even if he had 
possessed hig gpassport as Alexander Philipof of the 
Okhotsk regiment, he could not hayg used it without 
risking immediate discovery and arrest, for he now 
figured as plain Mr. Ivan Panof, merchant. He there- 
fore declared, after a long display of searching, that he 
had lost his passport. That was very unfortunate, the 
dvornik observed. Philipof agreed that it was very 
unfortunate, and toyed with a bank-note for twenty- 
five roubles. Then the dvornik scratched his head for 
inspiration. ‘‘Your Mercifulness is quite sure your 
name is Ivan Panof?’’ he said at last. 

“T am not at all sure, my good man,”’ said Philipof ; 
‘for when one loses one’s papers he may easily forget 
what is written in them.” 

‘‘Because I was thinking,’’ continued the other, 
“‘that if it happened to be Alexey Blinof, now, I believe 
I should know where to lay my hand upon your lost 
passport at this present moment.”’ 

‘‘Why, I declare, that is my name, of course,’ said 
Philipof. ‘‘How silly of me to forget it! Alexey 
Shinof, of course—”’ 

“Blinof,’’ corrected the dvornik. 

‘‘Blinof, Blinof, of course,’’ assented Philipof. 

The passport was duly handed to the policeman and 
the twenty-five roubles to the dvornik; and when the 
policeman had been to congratulate Mr. A. Blinof upon 
the happy discovery of his passport, and had pocketed 
a similar douceur, the thing was in order. 

But two years or so later the last-named official died, 
or was removed, and another came in his place. The 
first time Philipof saw him he seemed to remember his 
features, but could not recall where they had met. 
Alas! the policeman had a better memory. He it was 
who had arrested Philipof at the gate of the Summer 
Gardens and had convoyed him to the Fortress. This 
man had heard of the escape of Philipof and of his 
drowning, but a careful inspection of his features as- 
sured him beyond doubt that this was the identical 
runaway political prisoner who he had once, to his 
great and endless glory, arrested—the only professional 
feat he had ever performed; he was not likely to forget 
it. Here was a prize, indeed! 

The policeman went straight to the head of his dis- 
trict and told his tale. The chief discerned fame and 
fortune in the affair, and sent. to the Fortress to make 
inquiries, with the result that that very evening, as 
poor Philipof sat at his supper, a squad of constabulary 
suddenly entered the room, carried away every paper 
they could find, sealed up every door, and seized the 
person of Sasha himself for inquiry and identification. 

And then did Philipof find himself once more a ten- 
ant of the very cell from which he had escaped with so 
much difficulty twenty odd months before; and here 
he remained in solitude and wretchedness, though 
always well-treated, for upward of a year, until Alex- 
ander II., in his clemency, and as a preliminary to his 
great act of Serf Emancipation, declared an amnesty in 
favor of all who, like Philipof, had been in prison for 
political offenses; and for the second time he left the 
prison behind him and stepped forth a free man. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Ir Philipof had been inclined to consider himself the 
plaything of a cruel destiny—as indeed he had some 
right to do—before his second incarceration, he was ten 
times less in love with his luck when the Tsar’s ukase 
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opened the prison doors for him and he was at liberty 
to go forth a free man among his fellowmen. Such 
treatment as he had experienced from ‘‘the powers that 
be’’ was sufficient to spoil the best of tempers. Phili- 
pof’s never had been the best, and the assaults of destiny 
had so battered and ill-used it, that by this time it was 
distinctly and decidedly a temper of the very worst 
quality. He came out of prison a morose, discontented, 
cheerless, hopeless man. His prospects were blighted ; 
he was, of course, though ‘‘pardoned”’ by the Emperor 
in his clemency, still a bad character and a ‘‘suspect’’ 
in the eyes of the authorities, and there could be no 
question whatever of obtaining re-admission into his 
beloved regiment, and therefore no hope of a career, 
such as he so longed for, of military glory and advance- 
ment and honor. He might enlist, perhaps; but what 
would be the good of it? A marked man and a suspect, 
as he was, could never hope to rise from the ranks; no, 
his hopes of military honor were dead and buried in the 
Fortress prison. 

As Philipof quitted the grim precincts of the Fort- 
ress he was interested to recognize the student, to 
whose action had been due, in the first instance, the 
whole series of his misfortunes; and the sight of the 
man roused his pity rather than his indignation, so thin 
and haggard was he, after his three or four years of 
captivity. The two men found themselves side by side 
in the corridor of the prison as the Tsar’s amnesty to 
political prisoners was read out to the dozen or so of 
such captives then in durance at the Fortress, and 
strange and mixed feelings came into Philipof’s heart 
as he now for the first time set eyes upon his fellow- 
prisoner since the fatal day upon which they had met 
at the gate of the Summer Gardens. In spite of his 
wretched physical condition, the spirits of the small 
Russian were of the brightest and his joy at the news 
of his approaching release was exuberant and noisy; 
indeed, the corridor was little better than a pandemo- 
nium with the cries of delight and the hurrahings of 
the amnesty’s unfortunates. Philipof himself was too 
bitterly indignant to join in the demonstrations of the 
rest. He was glad to be free, of course; but the mem- 
ory of the injustice which had condemned him to the 
captivity from which he was now to pass outweighed 
at this moment even the delights of freedom. He was 
morose and silent, alone among the! shouting, dancing 
throng. Coming out of the grim gates the student 
accosted him. 

“Well, brother,’’ he said, ‘‘you were luckier than 
we others—you escaped and had a holiday for two 
years; upon my word, I admired you, for how the 
devil you got out of your window and swam away is 
more than I can understand. I would sooner perish 
myself than put"’my foot into ice-cold water, if the 
choice were given me. Come, shake hands, ere we 
part; we were fellow-sufferers, after all!’’ 

Philipof took no notice of the proffered hand, nor 
did he deign to reply by word or look to the other’s 
advances. 

“Ah!’’ said the student, wagging his head, ‘tyou are 
still angry with me, I see. Come! it is time you forgave 
me. What will nota man do to save his life? I con- 
demned you toa year or two of prison, certainly ; it would 
have been three and a half, but you cleverly reduced it 
to two. Well, what then? Here we are, alive and free, 
both of us; otherwise I should have gone to Siberia or 
hung in chains on the Fortress wall, and only one of 
two good men, instead of both, would be alive at this 
moment. Sir, you have restored to Russia a useful and 
promising citizen, and I thank you and apologize.” 

‘You little reptile!’ said Philipof, who nevertheless 
could not forbear to smile, ‘‘so you admit your guilt, 
now that it’s too late to do me any good?”’ 

Admit it? Certainly, to you, my dear sir, in the 
strictest secrecy ; we are out of hearing of others, you 
will perceive, else I should be unable to favor you so 
far. I should have been glad to do you this much 
courtesy at any time if we had met without witnesses. 
Why not? My word is as good as yours, you see; it 
ought not to be, you will say, but itis. If you were to 
go to the governor and say Mr. Zoubof (that’s my 
name) admits his guilt and my innocence, the governor 
would say, ‘Is this true, Zoubof?’ and I should be under 
the painful necessity of declaring that Mr. Philipof 
labored under a strange delusion. Then we should 
remain exactly where we were before—neither of us 
guilty and neither innocent, which situation was the 
safety of us both!’ 

Philipof laughed outright. ‘‘Come,’’ he said, ‘I 
meant to chastise you if I got the chance; kill you, 
perhaps. I may feel the inclination again if you ever 
cross my path after to-day; but here I am laughing at 
your villainy instead, which proves, I suppose, that my 
heart is not quite broken as I thought. Iam grateful 
to you for that discovery, at least. I suppose self-pres- 
ervation is an irresistible law, and must be obeyed even 
at the expense of one’s fellows. I suppose, alsc, you 
would not comprehend if I told you. that you had 
utterly ruined my life; the existence I shall be obliged 
to lead henceforth has no attractions for me. You will 
return to your interrupted career and take it up where 
you left it; but with me it is different. Your arrange- 
ment was an unequal one, you see, at the best.”’ 

**Oh, nonsense!’’ said the student brazenly. ‘‘Life 
is full of possibilities. If your way is barred in one 
_ direction, you need only take another; happiness is 
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simply a matter of point of view. I could introduce 
you to a crowd of people—enthusiastic, clever, intense, 
delightful people—who would soon teach you where to 
look for a new career of interest and glory-if, as you 
say, your own is blasted.”’ 

‘‘Thanks,’’ said Philipof. ‘‘The delightful people 
who put you up to taking a cock-shot at the Emperor, 
Isuppose. No, thank you, it is not in my line. If you 
will take my advice, you will drop those charming 
friends of yours and sweep a crossing. Shooting at 
Emperors is not a paying game. May I ask what in- 
duced you to try it?’’ 

“Oh, come, come, come, come—no politics!’’ said 
the student, holding up a minatory finger as to a 
naughty child. ‘‘We never mention these things: and 
I will only say that a great deal would have happened 
differently if you had not jogged my arm. You dida 
bad stroke of business for both of us that day; but I 
forgive you.” . 

“You are very good,”’ said Philipof, smiling again ; 
“and were many of the delightful people you speak of 
present on that occasion?’ 

‘‘Half the crowd you saw, including some of the 
policemen,’’ replied the other coolly. ‘‘As I said just 
now, things would have been wonderfully different if 
you had not jogged my arm!”’ 

Philipof walked silently along, musing. If this lit- 
tle rascal was not lying there was much significance in 
what he had said. The two men were crossing the ice- 
path from the Fortress to the mainland while this con- 
versation proceeded, the remainder of the released 
prisoners walking in twos and threes in front or behind. 
A few gendarmes brought up the rear, and a part of 
these uniformed officials led the procession, which was 
bound to the police department in order that the final 
arrangements might be made for their release, and the 
conditions made clear under which the freedom of each 
was to be enjoyed by him. 

The student broke the silence presently. 

“I am dying to know how you escaped,’ he said; 
“the warder would or could tell me nothing about it, 
drunken brute. He did his best to drown me, for which 
I ultimately got him expelled by complaining to the 
governor. You are stronger than Iam; I suppose you 
broke the bars of your window? I tried; and I was 
pretty desperate, I can tell you! But it was no use; 
they were as hard as the devil’s heartl”’ 

‘‘Mine was broken for me by the Troitsky Bridge, 
which broke loose and charged the Fortress wall; a 
corner of it luckily squeezed itself in at my window 
and started the bars.”’ 

“Good!’’ said the little student enthusiastically, 
“good! And you floated away on top of the bridge— 
splendid! And you to talk of ill-luck! My dear sir, 
you are the spoiled child of fortune!’’ 

Philipof gave the true version of his adventure, to 
his companion’s unbounded admiration, after which 
the latter gave an entertaining account of his own 
escape, which, since it was really somewhat original 
and interesting, may be passed on to the reader. 

‘‘When the water began to flow in at the window,’ 
said the student, “I was just about as scared as I have 
ever been in all my twenty-eight years of life; if there 
is a thing I dread on this earth it is immersion in cold 
water. I am told that the English are in the habit of 
bathing in it every morning from choice, and I think 
this is about the strongest proof of any that the English 
are, as most people affirm, mad. As for me, the idea 
of such a thing would be enough to make me mad, and 
the idea of being flooded by that icy fluid and gradually 
drowned in it did actually madden me for the time 
being. I had observed the water rising fast, and had 
hammered at the door till my hands and feet were sore; 
but Ivan was drunk, as you know, and did not hear 
either that or the frenzied language in which I shrieked 
forhim. Then I tugged at the bars in hopes of break- 
ing one off and smashing in the door panels with it; 
but that was no go. 

“Then I gave my old prayersaturn. I had forgot- 
ten them long ago, but a word or two came back to me; 
but I made a very poor business of the praying, which 
was perhaps the reason that nothing came of it; or 
perhaps, which is still more likely, Providence doesn’t 
think much of the prayers, in emergency, of those 
who treat it shabbily when things run smoothly. At 
any rate, the water continued to rise, and I contin- 
ued to yell, to weep and curse and pray, in turns; 
and if old Ivan had heard the expression of my opinion 
of him during that bad quarter of an hour I really 
think it would have sobered him. He never heard me, 
however; and I stood on my bed and watched the 
water rush in at the window, and slowly creep up the 
legs of the table and chair as it grew deeper and deeper 
in the room. I may assure you that I was a very des- 
perate and miserable man.”’ ; 
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“I THINK I had quite given myself up for lost,’’ con- 
tinued the student, ‘‘and had settled into a condition of 
numb and silent despair, waiting for the unspeakable 
misery of feeling the first chill of the water upon my 
feet as I stood on the bed—it had risen by this time to 
within an inch of the level at which I was perched— 
when suddenly I observed that the table and chair had 
both been lifted, so to say, off their legs and were float- 
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ing side by side about the room. At first this further 
evidence of the depth of the water only caused my 
already well-filled cup of despair to overflow, and I 
started crying and shrieking and cursing again. But 
after a while an idea struck me. If that table were 
to float close to me, which it probably would directly, 
why shouldn’t I capture it and make a raft of it? At 
all events, if I sat or lay upon the top of it, I might get 
wet, but I should not drown until the room was quite 
full of water; and there was always a chance that the 
water might not rise quite so high as to fill the cell up 
to the ceiling! 

“The idea comforted me a little and restored just 
sufficient vitality to my numbed limbs to allow of my 
stretching out and securing both the table and the 
chair. I fastened the chair beneath the table, to make 
a better raft, using one of my two blankets to do it, and 
wrapped the second blanket round me for warmth, for 
it was bitterly cold, with the window broken and the 
room full of icy water. The flood was on the point of 
lapping up over the edge of the bed, now, and I deter- 
mined to screw up my courage and get afloat on my 
raft. I’m not very big nor very heavy, but I was both 
too big and too heavy for that table. It floated upright, 
but, though I lay on my side and screwed myself into 
almost nothing, my heels went into the water on one 
side and my arms up to the elbow on the other. The 
shock, when the table first sank with my weight, and 
put me half under water, was killing, I assure you, and 
it’s the plain truth I wished I had never saved myself 
(at your expense), but had got myself respectably 
hanged on the Fortress wall. 

‘‘However, I grew accustomed to the water after a 
bit, and floated about the room for an eternity, clinging 
on like grim death to the sides of my table. My bed, 
an iron one, soon disappeared, and I was very soon ona 
level with the window, and had a fine view of the out- 
side world, which was all water and ice. Then I rose 
above the level of the window and had nothing to look 
at but the ceiling, a couple of feet or so above my head, 
and still the water continued to rise. 

It rose another foot, and I thought it was all over 
with me. I felt more cheerful about it now, because I 
did not mind the coldness of the water. I lay and 
watched the ceiling, and wondered how I had better 
act when my nose should come in contact with it and 
acquaint me with the fact that hope was at anend. I 
decided that it would be best to allow myself to slip 
head first into the water, and get it over at once. I 
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quite full and placing a tray on the top. That kitten’s 
fate was very like this. I would never drown another 
kitten in that way, I vowed, if ever I got out of this fix. 

“Well, my nose never touched that ceiling. I 
smelled the whitewash of it, distinctly, as I lay there 
within an inch or two of it; but that was the nearest I 
came to it, and the flood turned just at the proper mo- 
ment to save the life of a Russian Citizen who must 
surely be destined to great things, you will say, after so 
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*‘When the water fell to its usual level and the cell 
had been pumped dry from outside, the door was opened 
and Ivan, the warder, brought, not my breakfast, buf a 
stretcher to carry me away upon. I am glad I was 
alive, because of Ivan’s face when he saw me, if for no 
other reason. Having seen that, I feel that I have not 
lived quite in vain. I told Ivan many things about him- 
self which must have been new to him; at all events, I 
am sure he had never heard himself so accurately or so 
eloquently described ; nor had so many ingenious wishes 
for his future in this world and the next ever before, I 
am sure, been lavished upon him. The governor visited 
me in person, and was polite and interested. He sent 
me in a very excellent breakfast, together with three 
dry blankets, and the stove was allowed to go night 
and day for some time. Ivan very properly departed. 
If ever I meet Ivan again, in private life, I shall con- 
tinue the settlement of accounts with him, and if I do 
not stick a knife into him it will be solely because he 
happens to be turned my way and has not his back to 
me.”’ 

By this time Philipof and his voluble companion 
were nearing the police department, and here the re- 
leased prisoners were requested to enter in single file 
and to refrain from further conversation. Then, the 
formalities having been gone through, each was allowed 
to depart whither he would, after giving an assurance 
that he would report himself at certain stated intervals. 
Philipof was given to understand that if he did not so 
report himself the police would very soon invade his 
premises and know the reason why; he would not 
escape the supervision of the Third Department; it 
would be useless to attempt it; every action of his 
would be known and reported. If he behaved himself 
for a few years the supervision would be relaxed; for 
the present he was still a ‘‘Suspect’’! 

These were the conditions under which poor Sasha 
started life anew on his second departure from the 
Fortress. 

His first visit was to Olga’s children, where he found 
all well, and where the faithful Matrona and the equally 
devoted Katia fell upon his neck after the approved 
Russian style. After this he visited his former employer, 
the Englishman, because it was necessary to find some 
sort of work in order to keep body and soul together, 
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to give him the same situation in his office which he 
had filled satisfactorily enough for nearly two years on 
a former occasion. 

But Mr. Harrison, though as genial and kind as 
usual, did not see his way, after hearing Philipof’s 
story, to offering him employment again in his office ; 
these sudden goings and comings did not conduce, he 
pointed out, to that smoothness and regularity with 
which the wheels in a commercial establishment like 
his own should move. As a matter of fact, he had 
filled up Sasha’s place and did not feel disposed to turn 
out a good man in order to readmit him; it would not 
be fair. 

This was so evidently true that poor Sasha could 
only sigh and prepare to go. But Mr. Harrison was 
sorry for this hardly-used young Russian and bade him 
wait a moment. Then he wrote and handed to Philipof 
two or three letters of recommendation to other English 
merchants in the place, armed with which Sasha sallied 
forth once more in search of employment, and this time 
successfully. 1t was neither a very lucrative nor a very 
glorious situation that he now found; but it would at 
least, he hoped, provide him with the wherewithal to 
procure the necessaries of life, and perhaps something 
better might turn up presently. The post offered to 
and accepted by Philipof was that of superintendent of 
the small fleet of lighters engaged in loading grain for 
the English firm which employed him. Sasha’s duty 
was to see each morning that the lighters were sever- 
ally in their proper places at the wharfs and in the 
evening to repair to the office with reports as to the 
loading of each during the day. It was a dreary and 
monotonous job at best, and ‘not the kind most calcu- 
lated to wean Philipof’s mind from the contemplation 
of its own grievances; on the contrary, it was the sort 
of employment to drive a man into himself and to make 
of a discontented person a dangerous one, of an ill-tem- 
pered man a savage one, and of an unhappy man a des- 
perate one. It is not suggested that poor Philipof be- 
came all this at once; he went downhill, that is all that 
is meant. His tendency was not in the direction of 
peace of mind after storm, but rather of an increased 
perturbation of the mental atmosphere. : 

The conduct of the police did not tend to improve 
matters in this respect. These officials soon made it 
clear to the unfortunate ‘‘suspect’’ that, though free, he 
was still in bondage. Once a week he was obliged to 
report himself at his district office, and if he allowed 
the proper day to go by without having gone through 
the stipulated formality, that very night he was sure of 
a domiciliary visit from a half-dozen or so of sworded 
and kaftaned officials, who searched the apartment for 
papers, and turned the place upside down in order to 
make sure that all was in order and no mischief hatch- 
ing. It was in vain that poor Philipof explained that 
his duties at the wharfs demanded his attendance there 
until after the hour which had been appointed for his 
presence at the police office; the officials merely 
shrugged their shoulders and said it seemed hard, but 
what was to be done? Orders were orders, and the de- 
partment presumably knew what it was about. 

Another circumstance which increased the bitterness 
with which Sasha looked out upon life and destiny was 
that when he walked abroad in the greater and more 
fashionable streets, as he was able to do now without 
fear, he occasionally met those who had been his friends 
and companions in former days, and these almost in- 
variably avoided him or gave him the cut direct. This 
sort of thing maddened him, and he found it wiser to 
avoid those parts of the town where such offensive be- 
havior might at any moment upset his equanimity. 
The sight of officers of his own regiment, dressed in the 
old uniform, was specially trying to his feelings; and 
the thought that, through no fault of his own, he was 
debarred forever from putting on a familiar tunic and 
associating with his natural fellows, was intolerable and 
maddening. One evening he walked straight up against 
Sergéef, an officer of his corps whom he had aiways 
cordially disliked—a cowardly, bullying sort of man, 
who ill-treated the privates and browbeat systematic- 
ally the junior officers. Philipof was in a bad humor 
already when he met the man, and the fellow’s conduct 
irritated him further. He therefore barred Sergéef’s 
passage. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, ‘“‘don’t you recognize me? 
Where are your manners?”’ 

Sergéef stared insolently, but affected not to know 
him. Philipof seized him by the ears and shook him. 
‘What!’ he cried, ‘‘you won’t recognize me? Try 
again!’? Sergéef grew very white and felt for his 
sword. Sasha saw the motion of his hand and fore- 
stalled him. ‘‘No, no,”’ he said, ‘tno brawling, please!” 
He wrested the sword from the other, as he spoke, and 
threw it on the ground. ‘‘Now,”’ he continued, shak- 
ing the wretched Sergéef like a medicine bottle, ‘‘who 
am I—quick?”’ 

“I—I believe you are Mr. Philipof. I—I’m sorry—I 
did not recognize you,’’ said the scared little officer. 
He thought he was dealing with a lunatic. 

‘Captain Philipof, please!”’ 

_ “Ca—Captain Philipof, of course!’’ 

“Good! Now salute me, please!’’ 

Sergéef obeyed. 

“Excellent! Now take your sword and go!’’ said 
Sasha. ‘‘And stay! You can tell the other fellows that 
I shall treat any one of them in the same way if they 
presume to cut me in future. Do you understand?’’ 
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Sergéef understood marvelously well, and told his 
fellow officers as’ much of the incident as was conven- 
ient. Most of these agreed that Philipof was mad and 
had better be avoided as a dangerous lunatic; but one 
or two, who knew him better, said it was just like 
‘dear old Sasha,’’ and that he was no more mad than 
Sergéef himself. It was difficult for any one to believe 
in Philipof’s innocence of the crime imputed to him, in 
face of the circumstantial tales of his guilt circulated 
broadcast four years ago and never satisfactorily con- 
tradicted; but there nevertheless remained some who 
never had believed him capable of such an act as that 
he was accused of, and who steadily and sturdily 
avowed that there was a mistake somewhere, If these 
men had met Philipof they would have greeted him 
cordially, and this would have done him a world of 
good; but, unfortunately, he never came across them. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

THROUGHOUT this melancholy period of friendless- 
ness and solitude, undoubtedly the brightest moments of 
poor Philipof’s existence were those spent by him in the 
society of his small nephew and niece. The boy Petka 
(which is the familiar form of Piota, or Peter, which 
name had been bestowed upon him instead of either 
Viadimir or Alexander) was by this time in his sixth 
year and a fine little specimen of humanity. He had de- 
veloped a great fondness for his ‘‘Uncle’’ Sasha, who was 
to him the incarnation of all the virtues; for Philipof 
was never tired of playing with him or of entertaining 
him with stirring tales of the battles and marches and 
adventures by flood and field in which he himself had 
taken a part. Petka would sit upon his knee and listen 
for hours, or for as long as Sasha’s breath or leisure held 
out, and it is scarcely a matter for surprise that the 
hero of so many of the adventures should have become 
the hero par excellence of all heroes in the eyes of the 
child. Among other tales Philipof, very unwisely, but 
finding, perhaps. some relief for the soreness of his 
heart in speaking about what forever lay uppermost in 
it, even to a child, told little Petka the story of how 
some one—he did not go so far as to mention names— 
once saved the life of a Tsar by jogging the elbow of an 
assassin, and how the Tsar, fancying that this poor 
man was the would-be murderer, instead of his pre- 
server, clapped him into prison when he should have 
loaded .\m with honors. Little Petka wept bitterly 
over th’ story, but asked for it over and over again 
nevertheless, and the tale made the deepest impression 
upon his juvenile imagination. If Sasha could have 
foreseen the effect upon his mind which was brought 
about by this oft-repeated tale, and its influence in 
future years upon the life of this child, it is quite cer- 
tain that he would have bitten his tongue out rather 
than have thus sown the seeds of a poisonous growth in 
that impressionable soil. As the immediate result of 
the story little Petka would flush red with indignation 
and declare that he hated that Tsar, and when he was 
a big man he would find him out and tell him how 
base he was to do such a thing to the poor officer; 
whereat Philipof laughed and patted his bright head, 
and said that this was all ancient history. 

“Are they both dead, then?” asked the child, with 
sorrowful, sympathetic eyes. 

‘Dead and buried and forgotten years and years 
ago,’’ said Uncle Sasha. 

“‘And was it never found out how good and noble 
the officer was, and how base and cruel and horrid the 
king was?’’ continued Petka. 

No, said this indiscreet historian, it never was, and 
the poor officer died a beggar, or starved to death in 
prison, he forgot which, and the Tsar grew fat and lived 
happily for years and years, and then died amid the 
tears of a grateful and happy people. 

‘“‘And are Tsars always bad and cruel like that?’’ 
asked Petka, with tears in his eyes. ‘‘Is this one, that 
father is always with?’ 

Philipof was a little alarmed by the effect which his 
story had produced upon the child’s imagination, and 
hastened to assure him that, for all he knew, the pres- 
ent Tsar might be the best of men; propably he was, 
since Petka’s own father was deeply devoted to him. 

“TI don’t believe he is, a bit,’’ said the boy, ‘‘or he 
would let father come to see Olga and me oftener; I 
think he is a bad man, and I hate him.”’ 

‘‘Who told you that he prevented your father com- 
ing to see you and Olga?’’ asked Uncle Sasha, surprised. 

‘‘Matrona,”’ said the boy; ‘‘she says father never 
came to see mother either, and that it’s all the Tsar’s 
fault; and I hate the Tsar, Uncle Sasha, and I love you 
ever so much better than father, and so does Olga.”’ 

It appeared, then, that poor Petka was subject to 
other indiscreet influences at home besides that of his 
Uncle Sasha. 

It was scarcely a matter for wonder that the chil- 
dren should prefer their uncle to their father, however ; 
for the last-named so rarely visited his family at this 
time that the little ones were practically strangers to 
him and he tothem. Dostoief was not unkind to them 
on the rare occasions of his visits, and took care that 
Matrona should provide them with the best of every- 
thing that money could purchase; but there was no 
real sympathy between father and children, which is 
one of the few things that money cannot buy; and 
though the children resented the long intervals which 
their father permitted to elapse between his visits to 
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them, thanks to old Matrona’s indiscreet remarks on 
the subject, yet they rather disliked than enjoyed 
those visits when they did actually take place; so that 
when Petka declared that he loved his uncle infinitely 
better than his father he was only expressing what was 
undoubtedly the case, and what both children had many 
times, in solemn domestic conclave, confessed to one 
another, with bated breath, to be unmistakably the 
condition of their affections. 

One evening, as Philipof sat with both children 
upon his knee, engaged as usual in drawing for their 
entertainment from the storehouse of his imagination, 
the door opened and Dostoief suddenly entered the 
room. This was his first visit for upward of a month, 
and he was entirely unexpected. Apparently the spec- 
tacle of Philipof sitting comfortably in his apartment, 
and of his children perched upon the knee of a sus- 
pected regicide, was equally unexpected and distasteful 
to Dostoief, for he started as his eye fell upon the little 
domestic picture, and his face flushed angrily. 

‘My God!”’ he said aloud, “it never occurred to me 
that you would have the audacity to show yourself here. 
Leave the room, children, and go to bed.”’ 

Olga slipped down from her uncle’s knee and pro- 
ceeded to obey her father, walking slowly to the door 
and crying quietly; the boy paused. ‘‘You’ll come 
again soon, won’t. you, Uncle Sasha, and finish telling 
me that story?’’ 

“There will be no more stories from this gentleman, 
Petka,”’ said Dostoief; ‘‘he is not coming here again.” 

Petka burst into tears. ‘‘Oh, Uncle Sasha, is it 
true?’’ he cried. ‘‘Please, please say it isn’t true! Are 
you going away?”’ 

“No, dear, I am not going away,” said Philipof, 
“and I shall come and see you again very soon; your 
father is making a mistake; now run away to bed.”’ 

Petka disappeared, and the discussion that forthwith 
ensued in the nursery made still more clear the fact 
that of the two men known to the children the uncle 
was undoubtedly the favorite and the father nowhere. 
Meanwhile the two men in the drawing-room stood a 
moment in silence and watched one another. Both 
were violently agitated and could scarcely trust them- 
selves to speak. Dostoief was the first to break the 
silence. ‘‘I suppose,’ he said, ‘‘that I ought not to be 
surprised to see you here; probably you are capable by 
this time of any audacity, and I might have known you 
better. Of course, this will be your last visit to my 
house. You will understand that your presence here is 
impossible—we need not enter into details and reasons 
—and your society and influence cannot for a moment 
be permitted to my children. I should have forbidden 
my servants to admit you if it had occurred to me that 
you could be so wanting in the commonest goed feeling 
as to demand admittance into this house. They shall 
have their orders in future. It is no use mincing mat- 
ters; you will have the sense to see that there is no 
other course open to me.”’ 

Philipof was very pale, but for once in his life he 
did not fly into one of his usual paroxysms of rage. 

‘‘Dostoief,’’ he said, quietly enough, “it is useless 
for me to plead innocence, because your mind is 
already made up in the matter, I know; but your wife 
believed me innocent, and in that belief she left me, as 
a solemn legacy, the duty of looking after your chil- 
dren whom you disgracefully neglect, as you are well 
aware. Let me tell you this: I have more respeet for 
the wishes of my dead cousin, as expressed in this let~ 
ter, which you can read if you like, than for a hundred 
million commands of yours—enforced, if you will, by 
ukases from your master and by all the terrors of the 
Fortress prison. So long as I am free and able to go 
where I will, I shall find means to see Olga’s children, 
whether you bid the servants refuse me admittance or 
not. Isee you are reading her last letter tome. You 
will find mention of another obligation bequeathed to 
me as a legacy by your wife; namely, to refrain from 
laying my hands upon your person. You may now 
comprehend how it is that you remain unchastised for 
your conduct toward your wife and her little children. 
Were it not for Olga’s letter I shoul have beaten you 
like a dog long before this.”’ 

“Come, come, this matter can be settled without 
vulgar boasting and threatening,’ said the other. 
“Enough said; take your letter. My poor wife was 
easily convinced of your innocence. .As for the chil- 
dren, my will as the living parent must, of course, 
override the wishes of their dead mother, expressed 
under a misunderstanding. You are a suspect; that is 
enough. Your ticket of leave, I warn you, may be 
withdrawn by ukase of his Majesty at any moment, 
and if I find that you have disobeyed my wishes by 
forcing yourself upon my children I shall request the 
Tsar to reconsider his clemency in your case; and a 
word from me will suffice.”’ 

Philipof laughed scornfully. ‘‘Oh, I quite believe 
it!’’ he cried. ‘‘The Tsar’s clemency, indeed! Yes, 
and his justice, too, and his gratitude—oh! a great and 
a just man is your master, and a grand fabric is the 
edifice of his virtues! A word from a Dostoief—a Dos- 
toief—a man whose cruelty has driven a wife into her 
grave and whose idiotic neglect of his children is fast 
estranging their hearts from any sort of affection for 
him—a word from this Dostoief, and down topples the 
whole card-house of clemency and justice, and all the 
rest of the great qualities which go to make this pre. 
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cious Tsar of yours. You are a fool, Dostoief; I am a 
grown man, not a child—to be turned aside from my 
intention by threats.’’ . 

“Enough; now go,” said Dostoief. ‘There is no 
need to prolong this conversation; that is the door—no, 
the other one.” 

Philipof deliberately chose the door which led to the 
nursery. “I have not yet said good-night to my dead 
cousin’s children,” he said. White, and trembling 
with rage, Dostoief followed him and watched him 
visit and caress each child as it lay in bed. 

“Come and see us again soon, Uncle Sasha,”’ they 
both cried as he left the room, and again Philipof re- 
peated that he would return very soon. Then he 
stalked away, still followed by their fuming parent, 
and departed without exchanging another word with 
that irate individual. 

When Matrona asked Petka afterward how it was 
that he never hugged his father when bidding him 
good-night, as he had just hugged Uncle Sasha, Petka 
replied that it was because he loved Uncle Sasha ever 
so much better. And this being the very reply which 
the foolish old nurse had angled for, containing, as it 
did, a sentiment with which she heartily concurred and 
which it gave her pleasure to hear repeated, she went 
away perfectly happy, not dreaming that she had been 
guilty of a great indiscretion. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THOUGH Philipof had so successfully kept his temper 
within bounds while in the presence of Dostoief and the 
children, he was nevertheless extremely angry and de- 
pressed when he stepped out into the street. This was 
another attack upon him by his evil destiny ; one more 
stab from the dagger of misfortune; one more drop in 
his already brimming cup of injustice. Insults from 
Dostoief were nothing; they could and must be borne 
for Olga’s sake, though Philipof bitterly wished that 
she had not imposed so hard a task upon him; but if he 
was to be deprivéd of his only solace in these dark days 
in the society of Olga’s children, then positively life 
would not be worth living; he might as well be back in 
the Fortress for any pleasure he extracted out of life 
outside the walls of his prison. Of course, Matrona 
and Katia could both be trusted to ignore their master’s 
orders to refuse him admittance, but Dostoief could not 
long remain in ignorance of his visits; he would set 
spies and detectives to watch the house, and the ser- 
vants would get into trouble, others would be put into 
their places—to the grief of the children—and there 
would be no possibility of seeing his little nephew and 
niece unless he found his way into the house. It was a 
bad business, and Philipof went down the road in that 
condition of mind in which a man longs for some one to 
address a remark to him of an offensive nature in order 
that he :nay relieve his feelings by knocking him down. 

For an hour or more he tramped the streets, review- 
ing his position, reviling destiny, counting up, one by 
one, his grievances against the powers that be, fuming, 
despairing; now deciding that a plunge into the Neva 
would be the only wise. course; here was the Nicholas 
Bridge ready to hand, and the dark current, full of 
back waters and dangerous eddies beneath. Why not 
end the tyranny of fate once and for all? A single 
leap would do it! Then again, chasing the unworthy 
thought; would come another; that he would live on, 
and wrest even yet from fortune some share of her gift. 
Other men had justice and happiness accorded to them 
in this life: why should not he? Was he less deserving 
than others? Was he never to have his turn? 

If Philipof had only known it, this evening was the 
dark hour for him which comes before the dawn. He 
was even now walking unconsciously into a change of 
fortune. Here was one street, and in the next destiny 
had a surprise for him. This is an old game of destiny’s. 
We wake in the morning, imagining that this day is to 
be like another; then we receive a letter or make an 
acquaintance or conceive an idea or perform an action 
which utterly changes for better or worse our life. It 
may be suddenly, at a blow, it may be by’ degrees; at 
any rate destiny gave us no warning. We are face to 
face with a crisis before we know it. 

Walking, by choice, along the quieter and darker 
streets of the town in order to be the less observed and 
disturbed in this hour of bitter reflection, Philipof was 
startled, on turning into a by-street near the Custom 
House, to find that he had unconsciously marched into 
the midst of what in England would be described asa 
‘free fight.’’ There were, apparently, four men anda 
woman engaged in the struggle, which was being con- 
ducted in silence, though, as Sasha could see, the com- 
batants were very much in earnest in spite of this cir- 
cumstance. 

Now a fight was of all things that which, in his 
present condition of mind, appeared to Philipof the 
most desirable in the world; he was dying to let off 
steam, and here was the opportunity to hand. The only 
question was, into which scale should his weight be 
thrown? There could be little doubt as to this, how- 
ever, since one of the combatants was a woman, and 
Sasha only waited long enough to discover which of the 
struggling, grunting creatures was on her side and 
which opposed her, and then he joined in. 

It appeared that the woman and one man, a small 
one, were defending themselves from the assaults of 
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three men, and Philipof naturally allied himself with 
the weaker party without asking foolish questions such 
as what was it all about? and who and what were the 
respective sides, and what the rights and wrongs of the 
conflict? 

Two men were busily engaged with the small but 
active person who fought on the side of the lady, and 
Philipof determined to leave these three for the present 
to roll about the road together while he attended to the 
third man. This fellow was busy also; for, though he 
had seized his opponent and held her tightly with one 
hand, he was obliged to defend himself with the other 
from a by no means despicable attack on the part of the 
lady, who, unarmed as she was, was pommeling him 
about the face and neck with the greatest energy. 
Philipof seized his arms. ‘Let go of the lady!” he 
said. ‘Quickly, do you hear? Let her go!”’ 

The man muttered a curse, and said something to his 
friends, who replied, bidding him ‘‘wait a bit.”’ 

But Philipof gave the gentleman no opportunity to 
“wait a bit.” Seizing the fellow by the back of his 
neck with both hands, and getting one of them well 
behind his collar, he ‘“‘put on the screw” to so good 
effect that the fellow loosed his hold on his first oppo- 
nent and sprang round to face the new assailant, taking 
a dagger from his waist as he did so. Philipof saw the 
movement of his hand, and stepped backward; then he 
brought down his stick, which was his only weapon, 
with all his force full upon the fellow’s head. 

Down went the man, like an ox, and ‘‘the subse- 
quent proceedings’’ interested him no more. 

“Run, Doonya, run!’ shouted the little man on the 
ground, who, in spite of the unequal fight he was main- 
taining, had contrived to see and make a note of the 
new arrival and his victory over Doonya’s antagonist. 
‘Run, Doonya! Never mind me—hide yourself, get 
into safety!” 

But the girl remained where she was, and seemed 
more disposed to re-enter the arena than to take refuge 
in flight. Philipof now flew to the assistance of her 
companion, whose voice he seemed to recognize, though 
there was no time at this moment to verify his impres- 
sion. One of his assailants had now seized Doonya’s 
friend by the throat, while the second was endeavoring 
to secure the man’s struggling feet and hands with a 
stout cord which he had produced from his pocket. 
Philipof closed with the first of these, and for a moment 
or two rolled with him about the road. Then Sasha got 
uppermost and knelt upon his chest. As he did so the 
light from a street lamp fell upon his face. 

“‘Aha!’’ said the man, ‘‘Mr. Philipof, is it? So these 
are the folks he chooses for his associates! Here, 
Gregory, make a note of it: Mr. Philipof, the suspect, 
you know, interfering with us in the execution of our 
duty and interfering on behalf of avowed revolution- 
ists.’ He struggled in Sasha’s grasp as he spoke and 
stretched his hand for his weapon—a pistol]; Sasha could 
see it sticking out of his girdle. 

“No, no! norte of that!’’ he cried. ‘‘Fight fair, if 
you like—here, get up and start again, but no shoot- 
ing—”’ 

But the girl Doonya, whom Sasha had relieved of 
her assailant, took this opportunity of making sure that 
there should be no pistol-practice by darting up behind 
Sasha’s new opponent and seizing his pistol before he 
had accepted Philipof’s invitation to stand up. Seeing 
this, and observing that Sasha was now re-enforced by 
the girl, the man turned and ran. Doonya coolly raised 
the pistol and fired after him, but missed him, though 
she succeeded in greatly accelerating his movements. 
Then the third man, who had failed to secure his nimble 
little antagonist, jumped to his feet and followed his 
friend down the road, having first, however, unob- 
served by the rest, drawn his knife and plunged it into 
the fellow’s body. 

A deep groan from the latter immediately called the 
attention of Philipof and his companion to the wounded 
man, and now Sasha made a discovery which surprised 
him, for the first glance at the sufferer showed him that 
they were old acquaintances ; it was none other than his 
fellow-prisoner of the Fortress, the mendacious student, 
to whose instinct of self-preservation was to be traced 
the whole series of Philipof’s misfortunes since the fatal 
afternoon at the Summer Gardens. 

But Sasha’s reflections on this point were quickly put 
to flight by the girl Doonya, who behaved rather 
strangely. Having knelt a moment at the student’s 
side in order to bind his wound, for the blood flowed 
apace, she sprang to her feet, and, seizing Philipof’s 
hand, covered it with kisses, bursting into tears and 
sobbing wildly. ‘God in heaven bless you and help you 
as you have helped and saved me this day,” she said. 
“Oh! if you had not come, I dare not think what would 
have happened to us—poor Colya here, and me!’’ She 
hid her face in her hands, as though shutting out some 
dreadful picture. ‘‘Do you know who they were?’’ she 
whispered, a moment after. ‘*Bloodhounds—the spies 
of the Third Section. If I had fallen into their hands I 
should have been lost. God reward you again for it!” 

“But what about poor Colya?’’ asked Philipof. 
“Neither he nor you can remain here; those fellows 
will return for their friend, who is only stunned. You 
must be off at once; is there any house you know to 
which we could take your friend? I fear he is badly 
wounded.” 

“Can you carry him a short way?—I could help a 
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little,” said Doonya. ‘‘There is a house close here— 
friends of ours; we were on the way there when these 
men pounced out at us.’’ 

For answer Philipof, with a laugh, raised the uncon- 
scious student in his strong arms. ‘‘Lead the way 
quickly,’’ he said. ‘‘I could carry him to Moscow!” 

Away flitted Doonya, and after her ran Sasha with 
his burden. Down the street anu round two corners 
and into a dark lane that led to the river; half way up 
the lane she stopped at a door and knocked three soft 
knocks. Instantly an old woman opened the door to 
the extent of three inches and looked out. Seeing that 
Doonya was accompanied by Sasha she paused. 

“Dobrui droog!’’ (a good friend) whispered the girl. 

‘‘Prohodyee, dobrui droog!’’ repeated the old lady, 
opening the door wider, and allowing them to pass. 

Doonya led the way to a barely furnished room up- 
stairs, and here Philipof deposited his burden upon a 
couch. The student's eyes were now open and he 
groaned deeply as Sasha laid him down, though this 
was performed gently enough. 

“Ah!”’ he said faintly, ‘‘so it is you, Philipof. Good 
for evil, my friend—upon my word, I grow ashamed 
that I employed so good a fellow to save me from the 
gallows and share my crust at the Fortress! And you 
are in at the death after all! Upon my word, it is an 
odd world!’’ : 

“Come, come,”’ said Philipof, who could think of 
nothing wiser to say, ‘‘you are not so bad as all that.’’ 

‘I am, though, my friend!’’ said the other. ‘Iam 
booked through—I feel it. Is Doonya safe?”’ 

“Thanks to this brave stranger, yes!” said the girl. 
“Thank him, Colya, as I do!” 

“This is an old friend, Doonya,’’ said the wounded 
man. ‘I did him a bad turn and he has done me a good 
one; he is the officer who stood by me on a certain occa- 
sion at the Summer Gardens, You remember—I accused 
him of—a certain act, and he accused me back. We 
went to jail together, the judges being undecided. 
Upon my word, Philipof, if I had known you as well 
then as I do now, I should have chosen the fellow on the 
other side.”’ 

Doonya looked with undisguised admiration in 
Philipof’s face. ‘‘You are very noble,’’ she said, with 
true Russian simplicity; ‘‘and Colya’s behavior was 
mean and abominable; I have often told him so. It 
would have been nobler to take the consequences of his 
deed—and the glory of it.” 

‘‘Never mind either the consequences or the glory of 
it now, Doonya,”’ said poor Colya; “‘‘in an hour or two 
I shall be beyond all that. Philipof, I treated you badly 
once, and I swear to youl regret it. Will you grant a 
favor to a dying man?”’ 

‘*With pleasure,’’ said Sasha, who listened to all this 
as though in a dream. 

“Take Doonya away somewhere and hide her for a 
while; the police will be here in an hour. Take good 
care of her; she is worth it. Doonya, send Kirilof here. 
I may as well die like a gentleman, with a doctor to 
hold my hand. Tell him to bring a notary with him; 
I have something to dictate for your benefit, Philipof!’’ 

“It is too late to benefit me,’’ said the last-named, 
with bitterness; ‘‘but I promise to do what I can for 
your sister.” 

The wounded man flushed through his deadly pallor. 
“She is not my sister,’’ he said; ‘‘she is nothing to me 
—and yet everything; but all that is over!’ — 

Doonya came to the bedside and kissed the dying 
man’s forehead without a word. 

‘‘Thanks!”’ said he; “that will help me to die hap- 
pily. Now go, Doonya; good-by! If there is a God in 
heaven I hope He will bless you. Farewell, Philipof— 
that confounded knife has scooped the life out of me! 
Ah, Philipof, if only you hadn’t jogged my arm that 
day, we should both have been saved a lot of trouble! 
Hide her well and quickly —send Kirilof and the 
notary.” 

CHAPTER XX. 

PHILIPOF and his companion hastened to obey the 
advice of the wounded Colya. Summoning the old 
woman. who had admitted them into the house, they 
hastily bade her remain beside the couch of the sufferer ; 
then Doonya cautiously opened the front door and 
looked well up and down the dark street. So far as 
could be seen there was no one within sight or hearing, 
and the two conspirators—for Philipof felt like a con- 
spirator, though he did not clearly understand whom 
or what he was conspiring against—together passed 
rapidly down the road. 

“To Kirilof’s first,’’ whispered Doonya; ‘‘he is the 
doctor, you know. I fear he will not do much for poor 
Colya, but he must do his best; down the street. Colya 
asks for a notary; he wishes to make his will, poor fel- 
low. He has not much to leave! Step in here, quick- 
ly!”? Doonya had suddenly grasped the arm of her 
companion and dragged him within the gateway of a 
large house; here she pushed him into the shadow of a 
portico within the yard and waited a moment, finger to 
lip. ‘Did you see?’”’ she whispered presently. 

‘‘See what?” asked Philipof, whose heart was beat- 
ing rapidly, though he did not know why; he had 
caught the agitation of his companion without know- 
ing the cause. _ 

“The bloodhounds!”’ 


“They are off on the trail already. In half an hour 


Doonya whispered back. J ; 
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from now my home and Colya’s, also, will be visited 
and turned topsy-turvy by them; probably others, too. 
Now we can go on—come!”’ , ; 

Cautiously the pair stepped past the sleeping figure 
of the dvornik, who sat snoring on his bench at the 
front gate, wrapped, though it was now the middle of 
summer, in his sheepskin. This time Kirilof’s house 
was safely reached. 

It was nearly midnight by this time, but some sort 
of distinctive knock given by Doonya soon brought the 
doctor himself to the door, dressed in deshabille and 
evidently roused from his slumbers. He started vio- 
lently to see Doonya accompanied by a stranger. 

“Great heaven, Doonya!”’ he cried, instantly closing 
the door behind her, after a hasty glance down the 
stairs, ‘‘what’s the matter? who is this? has anything 
happened?”’ : F 

‘Much,’ said Doonya. “This is a good friend. 
Colya and I were seized by three of the bloodhounds as 
we came from you, know where; this gentleman de- 
livered us out of their hands, for which God give him 
a heavenly kingdom; but Colya is dying, I fear. They 
stabbed him when they found they could not take him 
alive. He is now lying awaiting you at committee- 
room No. 4. Goat once; he wants a notary; take one 
with you.” 

‘‘A notary?” repeated the doctor. ‘*What for? Is it 
safe, Doonya? Has he funked? It is not a dying con- 
fession, is it?’’ 

“Come, Kirilof, you should know poor Colya better 
than that!’’ said the girl. ‘He is a fool, no doubt, but 
his heart is as true as steel; Colya is nocoward. Take 
a notary with you; it is his dying wish.”’ 

Kirilof shook his head dubiously, as though he did 
not altogether approve of the commission. Neverthe- 
less, he presently did as he was bidden, and repaired, 
as quickly as he could dress himself and summon the 
man of law—who likewise had to be awakened and 
dressed—to the house which Doonya had described as 
committee-room No. 4. 

With the permission of the reader we will now fol- 
low his movements, leaving Philipéf and his com- 
panion, for the present, to think over the problem of 
where to find a safe place of concealment for Doonya, 
to which somewhat embarrassing undertaking Sasha 
was more or less committed by the parting injunctions 
of the wounded man. 

Kirilof hastily made an examination of the student, 
whom he found undoubtedly sinking, though still full 
of the natural or assumed gayety and verve which he 
habitually wore and which was never thrown off, even 
at the most serious-moments. 

‘*Well?’’ he said, as Kirilof finished his examination. 
“It’s a pretty hole, isn’t it? How long will you give me 
to make my will?’’ 

Poor Colya struggled gamely to conceal the agony 
which the exertion of talking was causing him. Kiri- 
lof shook his head sympathetically. 

“An hour or two, my friend,’’ he said; ‘I fear I 
cannot promise you more than that. What is this 
foolery about your will? Do not vex yourself by talk- 
ing—it will give you additional pain and also hasten 
your end.”’ i 

‘Be quiet, Kirilof, and get the vodka out of the cup- 
board yonder; the committee will not grudge me a 
drop under the circumstances. Ah!’’ he continued, 
‘that’s better; I’m not sure that 1 should not like to 
live on a bit for the sake of the vodka. However, the 
next existence is to be altogether in a spirit world, isn’t 
it? There’s comfort in that thought. Now, Mr. No- 
tary, are you there? Will the doctor’s witness be suffi- 
cient, or must a third party be called in?’’ 

“It would be as well to have another witness if your 
communication is to be of importance,’’ said the man 
of law. 

“It is of the highest importance,’’ said Colya; ‘‘you 
will be quite surprised to learn what exalted personages 
are to be associated with my last dying confession—”’ 

“Colya!’’ said Kirilof hoarsely, ‘“‘what are you say- 
ing?’? The doctor looked pale and haggard, and his 
hand trembled as he laid it upon the wounded man’s 

arm. “This gentleman is not a priest, he is a notary ; 
if you have anything to confess—”’ 

Colya laughed quite merrily. ‘Oh, it’s all right,” 
he said, returning the surgeon’s meaning look; ‘‘mine 
is a mere personal statement. Iam going to do a stroke 
of tardy justice. Call in the gendarme, Mr. Notary; he 
will do excellently well for a witness—particularly 
well!’ 

The notary left the room in search of the night 
policeman. Kirilof sprang to Colya’s bedside as soon 
as the door was closed. ‘“Colya,’’ he said, ‘‘what 
devilry is this? I warn you solemnly that at the first 
suspicion of treachery in your confession I shall find 
means to open your wound; your vile life shall go out 
hefore your lips have compromised your friends. It is 
a base end to die betraying those who have trusted you. 
Think of Doonya; think of the great cause, and all you 
have done for it already.”’ 

“Oh, Kirilof, what a delightful coward you are!” 
laughed the moribund man. ‘‘Upon my life, I am 
grateful to’ you for treating me to this last little bit of 
comedy. You are giving me a merry send-off! Cheer 
up, my friend! Doonya is all right, so is the cause, so 
are you, which is, I fancy, the main point of this heroic 
of yours! I shall give away none of my friends—don’t 
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fear; it isn’t like me. I have a fad to do some onea 
good turn, that’s all, and, in doing him this good turn, 
to safeguard Doonya at the same time. That’s all; I 
swear it. So for Heaven’s sake leave my bandages alone 
till I have done with the notary ; let a man make a good 
end if he desires it, come!’’ 

Kirilof was but half satisfied with this explanation ; 
but further consultation was impossible, since at this 
moment the lawyer returned, accompanied by a re- 
tiring and very grimy-looking policeman, who first 


crossed himself vehemently as his eyes fell on the 


wounded man, and then expectorated with equal 
vehemence. It may be added that he kept up both 
actions steadily, and in strict rotation, during the 
whole time he was present in the chaniber. 

“Now, Mr: Notary,’’ said Colya, ‘‘are you ready? 
Pen and paper of the best, please; you will admit that 
the quality of the material should be good when you 
hear me begin.”’ 

“T am all ready,’ said the notary, ‘‘and I daresay 
my paper is good enough; it is the usual legal stuff.’’ 

“Write, then, from my dictation: ‘To his Imperial 
Majesty, the Emperor Alexander the Second, Tsar of 
all the Russias, Poland, Finland, and all manner of 
other places and things which rightly belong to other 
people.’ Have you got that?’ 

The notary glanced at Kirilof in order to gather 
from the doctor’s face some light as to whether he was 
to take down the words of this dying lunatic. Kirilof, 
sitting on the couch beside Colya, gave a gesture of 
assent; after all, Colya might. enjoy a dying bit of 
foolery, so long as it was harmless: means could be 
found, if necessary, to secure that his dictated nonsense 
went no further than the stove door, once he was dead. 
The gendarme continued to expectorate freely; you 
could judge of the workings of his mind by the loudness 
and frequency of those exercises. Colya continued to 
recite: 

““‘Your Majesty may recall a certain episode which 
occurred four years ago or more, close to the Summer 
Gardens, when your most gracious and Christian per- 
son was shot at and unfortunately missed by a person 
in the crowd. Two individuals were arrested and im- 
prisoned in the Fortress. One of these was actually 
the author of the attempt; the other was the individual 
to whose action your Majesty owes its invaluable exist- 
ence. One fired, while the other turned aside the bullet. 
With beautiful impartiality both were punished as 
criminals. Your Majesty will understand that in my 
natural anger with the officious person who, by push- 
ing my arm, interfered with my intentions with regard 
to4your sacred person, I did not at that time take steps 
to justify my companion in misfortune; indeed, I may 
say that I viewed your Majesty’s treatment of your 
preserver as welcome evidence of that splendid regard 
for justice which is the attribute of all kings and of 
yourself, especially. At the same time this person’s 
presence in the Fortress was convenient, because your 
Majesty’s officials were unwilling to hang both of us 
and too indolent to ascertain which of us could be 
hanged with propriety. Your Majesty will grieve to 
learn that I am now dying, stabbed by one of the mem- 
bers of your Majesty’s secret police force, while escort- 
ing an innocent lady through the streets of the city. 
Your Majesty will be glad to learn the name of your 
preserver, and, as for me, I no longer possess any mo- 
tive for concealing it, since in a few moments I shall 
pass out of the reach and jurisdiction of despotisms 
and autocracies. Accordingly, I hereby offer my affi- 
davit that on my own initiative and for my own pur- 
poses I fired upon your Majesty, and that Alexander 
Philipof not only was innocent of connivance in the 
act, but actually turned aside the bullet, exactly as he 
affirmed at the time, thereby unfortunately preserving 
your Majesty’s life; for which blunder he was very 
properly conveyed to prison and kept there for four 
years with other political offenders.’ There,’’ con- 
tinued Colya, ‘‘that ought to be a State document, to be 
preserved in the archives. Let me sign it, and you can 
read it over and witness it, all of you.”’ 

The notary read over the ridiculous production, the 
last effort of foolishness and vanity of which poor fool- 
ish Colya should ever be guilty, and the paper was 
signed by all present and handed to the gendarme for 
delivery to the prefect at his district office. Then that 
official and the notary took their departure, and Kirilof 
remained to draw the curtain upon the tragedo-comedy 
of poor Colya’s life. He did not have to wait long, for 
the little student soon sank after his supreme effort. 
He died perfectly happy, convinced that he was mak- 
ing an exemplary end, and profoundly satisfied that his 
miserable failure of a life had been the brilliant career 
of a truly great and enlightened reformer. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
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Durin@ the rapidly moving events of the last hour 
or so, Philipof,,though constantly in the society of his 
companion, whom’ he had heard addressed as Doonya, 
had had no leisure to observe her. When, however, 
Kirilof, the surgeon, left the pair in his »partment to 
consult as to their next move, Sasha had time to take a 
good look at the lady intrusted to his care, and was 
greatly struck with her appearance. Doonya, though 
not strictly beautiful, possessed a certain charm of 
expression which caused all those who knew her best to 
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wonder, now and again, how it was that they never 
noticed how extremely handsome she was. Her face 
was full of intelligence and sympathy—it was rather 
the face of a Madonna than of a conspirator—and yet, 
judging from the circumstances under which he had 
met with her and from the few words she had let fall, 
Philipof was obliged to conclude that a conspirator of 
some kind she was. Sasha had little sympathy with 
the conspiring -order of minds; conspiracies were not 
at all in his line; quarreling was. He was as comba- 
tive as the most quarrelsome could desire; but he was 
averse to plots and intrigues, and he liked to conduct 
his quarrels in the open light of day. Philipof greatly 
approved of the appearance of his new friend, and for 
this reason was anxious to put himself right with her 
without delay. He therefore plunged into the middle of 
things as soon as Kirilof had left the coast clear. ‘‘My 
name is Philipof,’’ he said, ‘‘and I was once an officer 
in a first-rate infantry regiment, the Okhotsk. I think 
the student—whom you called Colya—may have ex- 
plained to you how it is that I am no longer attached to 
that corps, and this exhausts my personal history. Can 
you tell something about yourself? It is as well that I 
should know who and what you are, in order that I 
may be enabled to judge what to do with you, and 
what to fear, and what hiding-places to avoid.”’ 

Doonya gazed earnestly into his eyes for a moment; 
then she smiled and blushed a little. ‘‘I see you are to 
be trusted,’’ she said, ‘‘and therefore, though I am 
entirely ignorant of your views, I shall tell you who is 
the dangerous person you have been called to protect. 
Since you found me in the society of Nicholas Smirinof, 
of whom you know something, you will not be sur- 
prised to learn that I am one of the Discontented.”’ 
Doonya paused as though expecting some comment 
upon this revelation. 

‘‘T guessed so much,’ Philipof observed. 
as—as extreme in your views as he?”’ 

‘You would say, if you were not too polite—‘Are 
you as mad as poor Colya?’ No, 1 do not lay claim to 
anything like the energy and enthusiasm of our poor 
student, though I belong to the same secret society of 
which he is also a member. Colya was always a trouble 
to the chiefs of his party, for he was ever in favor of 
extreme measures and had no patience with those who 
advocated more peaceful methods of agitating for 
needed reforms. You will be surprised to hear that he 
was chosen for the work he endeavored but failed to 
do, nearly five years ago, not so much because the 
society wanted the Tsar out of the way, but because he 
was a trouble to the party, and the party therefore 
wanted him out of the way. It seems unkind to say 
so, but there are those of the brotherhood who will not 
be sorry to hear of to-night’s catastrophe.”’ 

It was a relief to Philipof’s mind to learn that 
Doonya was, as she expressed it, not so mad as the 
wounded Nicholas Smirinof. 

‘‘But how come you to meddle with politics, espe- 
cially with so dangerous a school of politicians as this 
with which you appear to be connected?’’ he asked. 

‘I beg your pardon,”’ he added, seeing that his com- 
panion appeared distressed; ‘‘I have no right to ask it. 
Forgive me, and leave the question unanswered!”’ 

‘‘No; you have every right to an answer,” said 
Doonya, smiling; ‘‘and I have no objection to confid- 
ing my secret to you, except that the story is to me 
somewhat painful. My mother was a very beautiful 
woman—”’ 

“That I can very easily believe,” said Philipof 
politely. 

“The daughter of the Moscow bourgeois. One day 
the late Tsar Nicholas—I think it was the year before 
he became Tsar—saw and noticed my mother as she 
entered the Church of St. Michael. The Tsarevitch was 
struck with her beauty, and sent an aid-de-camp to 
learn her name and address. Shortly after this a situa- 
tion was offered to my mother in the palace. It wasa 
respectable situation; I think it was that of superin- 
tendent of the table and bed linen, and the salary was 
high. My mother accepted it gladly, for trade was bad 
and her old father would be thankful for the assistance 
she would now be enabled to offer him. 

“But very soon my poor grandfather was suddenly 
overtaken by misfortune. The police invaded his 
premises and accused him of selling merchandise which 
was not what it pretended to be, and of passing false 
money, and other malpractices, of all of which he was 
entirely innocent. Grandfather went to Siberia and 
died there, none of his relations ever seeing him again; 
and my mother, after a long and shameful course of 
persecution at the palace, escaped and married my 
father, an officer in a regiment of the line. The Tsar 
never forgave my mother, and my poor father suffered 
for it. He received neither favor nor justice in his pro- 
fession; promotion never came his way—poverty and 
persecution did; and he died broken-hearted while I was 
asmall child. Mother died also, and I was left to look 
after myself—very learned in the political opinions of 
the injured and oppressed, and an easy prey to those 
who sought recruits for the great army of the.discon- 
tented, of whom there are very many in poor distressed 
Russia.” 

“Thank you,’’ said Philipof; ‘‘it is kind of you te 
open your heart in this way toa stranger. I belong to 
no secret society, though I, too, am of the discontented; 
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but you need fear nothing from me, your story is per- 
fectly safe in my keeping.” 

“T knew that at first sight,” said Doonya, smiling; 
“and, besides, having saved me to-night from I know 
not what horrors, you are entitled to know anything 
you care to know about me. I shall be in terrible 
danger from to-night, and if you are wise you will only 
help me to find some place of concealment and then 
leave me to my fate; for I shall be a source of danger 
to my friends. and I would not have you come to any 
further harm because of us—you have already suffered 
enough for the brotherhood, thanks to poor Nicholas 
Smirinof.’’ 

‘Nay, I have nothing further to lose!’’ said Philipof, 
somewhat bitterly; ‘‘circumstances have stripped me 
of all that made life worth liviag. I am grateful to 

’ you for providing me with a new interest in life. Can 
you tell me of what or of whom you are in particular 
danger at present, and why you were attacked to- 
night?” 

“There is something in the air, some enterprise 
being deliberated upon by the heads of our party, and 
the police—who have spies everywhere—have got wind 
of it. The more moderate of us are not consulted where 
there is talk of violence, though we are equally bound 
to all decisions arrived at in council. Nicholas, though 
not moderate, was not consulted either, because he is 
too impulsive and is capable of ruining the best-made 
plans by ill-timed individual action. There had been a 
general meeting this evening, after the conclusion of 
which all but the innermost circle were dismissed. 
Colya and I were walking home together when we 
were attacked. Had you not rescued me, I should 
have been tortured in order to disclose the proceedings 
of the council. The police had wind of the council, but 
failed to find the rendezvous, or were unable to obtain 
admittance; therefore they pounced upon us in hopes 
to discover from us all the particulars of the plot they 
suspect. God knows,’’ Doonya ended, covering her 
face with her hands, ‘‘what would have become of me 
if you had not rescued me, Gospodin Philipof. May 
God reward you for it! I believe in God, you see, and 
in many other things which our inner circle deny alto- 
gether.” 

“Good again!” said Philipof; “I am rejoiced that 
this is so. Now I will tell you what I have in my mind. 
It appears to me that you would be far safer out of the 
country than in it, and—”’ 

“Oh, no, no, no!’’ interrupted Doonya; ‘I could not 
leave Russia for many reasons! I must lie hid for a 
while; that is all that is necessary.”’ 

‘‘That is how we will- begin, at all events,’ continued 
Philipof. ‘‘Now it so happens that I can offer you a 
convenient sanctuary, if you are not too particular as 
to accommodation, where neither the police blood- 
hounds nor your inconvenient friends of the brother- 
hood are in the least likely to look for you—in the 
cabin of one of the grain barges whose loadings and 
dischargings I superintend for an English firm of ex- 
porters. The skipper of one of these barges is a mar- 
ried man and a capital fellow; he shall give you a 
share of the cabin occupied by himself and his wife—he 
can sleep on top of the grain in the hold and she shall 
look after you. I shall represent you as my sister, and 
as anxious for solitude and a little sea air; you will not 
mind a trip or two to Cronstadt and back.” 

Doonya clapped her hands with delight. “Come,” 
she said, ‘‘it is splendid! God bless you again, Gospo- 
din Philipof! Let us go at once; I am nervous to-night 
and upset. Do you know, when that policeman held 
me, and I thought I should not escape, I saw in my 
mind a sight Vera Markova once showed me-she is 
one of our set—her back and shoulders all scored and 
torn with the knout-marks; she had been through the 
examination by scourge. That is what I should have 
suffered—but I should not have borne it as Vera did; 
I should have given every name and betrayed every 
secret. I could not bear it, Gospodin Philipof. Let us 
go at once into safety!’’ Poor Doonya was white and 
trembling at the recollection of her escape; she had 
seized Philipof’s hand convulsively, and was dragging 
him ifito the street. 

It was past one o’clock, and the town was deserted 
save for here and there the usual drunken brawlers and 
a few policemen and tsvoschiks (droska drivers). Phili- 
pof engaged one of these last and got himself driven to 
the grand wharfs, or, rather, to a point close to these. 
Here he alighted with Doonya, and, avoiding night 
watchmen and sleepy warehousemen, guided his com- 
panion through a maze of barges and lighters of every 
size and shape until the particular craft he sought was 
reached. The skipper was absent, probably on baccha- 
nalian business, but his wife was fast asleep within the 
tiny cabin below. This lady, to her inexpressible as- 
tonishment, was awakened by the superintendent and 
requested to make room for a visitor; but with the un- 
questioning docility of the Russian peasant she obeyed 
at once, and made no remarks excepting an audible 
prayer which accompanied the invariable sign of the 
cross. It must be all right, she reflected, since author- 
ity, in the person of Mr. Superintendent, ordained it. 
When Philipof placed a rouble in her hand and bade 
her take good care of the lady and say nothing about 
her presence to any single creature in the world, if she 
valued her place or her husband’s, the good woman was 
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more than ever convinced that everything was per- 
fectly natural and in order. 

Then Philipof bade his charge good-night and hast- 
ened homeward, feeling wonderfully content and happy 
—more so than he had felt for five years. Life seemed 
to have an object once more, and his grievances retired, 
for once, into the background. 


CHAPTER XXII, 


WHEN Philipof returned to his lodgings after having 
deposited his new friend in safety, he ‘found that the 
police had already done him: the honor of calling upon 
him for an explanation of his conduct of the evening. 
Doonya’s ‘‘bloddhounds’”’ had, of course, recognized 
him, and these having reported their proceedings at the 
department, Philipof’s friends then became anxious to 
learn why and how he came to be implicated in the 
affairs of the student; and Sasha found that his papers 
had been turned topsy-turvy, and his bed, cupboard, 
sofas, chairs—and everything he possessed ransacked 
for incriminating documents. All this did not alarm 
him in the very least, however; for two reasons. One 
was that he was by this time quite accustomed to the 
attentions of the police, having had a good deal to do 
with them during the past five years orso; and the 
other because he well knew that he possessed no in- 
criminating documents whatever, and that, with the 
best intention to convict him, the police must utterly 
fail if they relied upon documentary evidence. 

They might, indeed, and probably would, arrest him 
for the part he had played in assisting the revolutionists 
to escape; but he trusted to a plain recital of the truth 
to vindicate his behavior. After all, he would point 
out, there was nothing to show that the assailants of 
Doonya and her companion were members of the police 
force: they wore no uniform, and any man would do 
his best to assist any woman whom he found being 
assaulted in the streets. So Philipof went to bed not 
only without alarming reflections as to what the mor- 
row would bring forth, but actually feeling far happier 
than he had felt for years. His adventure had given 
him quite a zest for life. 

When he woke up in the morning and reflected upon 
the events of the evening and night, Philipof was quite 
surprised to find how much he was looking forward to 
seeing Doonya again; and how his mind seemed to 
dwell upon her appearance—the sweet expression of 
her eyes and the pretty way in which her fair hair 
grew over her forehead, the calm, kindly intelligence 
that seemed to be the natural and permanent charac- 
teristic of her face. In spite of the lateness of the hour 
at which he had retired to rest, Philipof was up betimes 
and had actually left his lodging for his post at the grain 
wharfs half an hour or so before the usual time. He 
found barge No. 15—that within whose minute cabin 
Doonya lay concealed—hard at work taking in its cargo 
of wheat, and nearly ready to be towed away to Cron- 
stadt, where the goods would be reshipped into the large 
English steamer which should carry them to London or 
Hull for. ultimate consumption at British breakfast- 
tables. Ivan, the skipper, recovered from his devotions 
at the shrine of Bacchus, superintended the stowing 
away of the big sacks of grain brought on board by 
hand, and shot into the hold one by one from the broad 
shoulders of the kruishuiks. Philipof beckoned him up. 

“Ivan,”’ he said, looking stern, ‘“‘you were drunk last 
night!”’ 

“Exactly so, your Charitableness,’’ said Ivan, as 
though he were a school child answering a question. 

“You know what the penalty for drunkenness is, 
according to the rules of our employers?’ 

‘Exactly so, your Charitableness,”’ said Ivan. 

‘**What is it?’’ 

“‘The sack, your Mercifulness.’’ 

“Are you dissatisfied with your post, Ivan?’’ 

“By no means, your Mercifulness; I am very well 
satisfied with it.” 

“Then why have you behaved so as to lose it?’’ 

Ivan scratched his head.. Then he crossed himself. 
Then he went through the gesture of spitting on the 
ground. 

“It was the wish of Providence that I should get 
drunk yestereven,’’ he said; ‘‘it was the nameday of 
my brother. My brother wished me to drink with him 
—how could I refusé? My brother was also drunk— 
very drunk; all the Serquys were drunk yesterday ; it 
was their holiday.”’ 

“But you are not a Serquy, you are an Ivan!”’ ob- 
served Philipof. 

“But the brother of a Serquy, your Mercifulness; 
and for that reason—for this once—I am hoping that 
your Charitableness will overlook—”’ 

‘See here,”’ said Philipof, ‘‘I have no right to over- 
look your fault. My duty is to report your conduct to 
the* firm’’—Ivan removed his cap and scratched his 
head, which was all over chaff and flour from the 
wheat—‘‘but Iam going to betray my trust and forgive 
you this time on condition that the lady who is now 
below—”’ : 

“IT noticed ere was a lady there—”’ said Ivan casu- 
ally. / 

‘‘_-remains undiscovered and unmolested. No one 
is to see her or to know she is there. Do you under- 
stand, Ivan?” 

‘‘Why, bless you, Barin,’’ said Ivan, ‘‘it is no affair 
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of ours if you load the whole barge with ladies! Are 
we to transship her at Cronstadt with the wheat?”’ 

‘‘Fool—no! She is to remain where she is until you 
return here. If I then find that she is safe and that you 
have not—nor your wife either—allowed her presence 
to be known to any single creature, I shall say nothing 
about your drunkenness yesterday. The moment that 
I learn that you have spoken of a lady being on board I 
report your fault and out you go!”’ 

“Have mercy, Barin! Is it likely that I should 
speak of it? Fear nothing, your Mercifulness; bring 
as many ladies as you like—no one shall disturb them 
here!”’ 

Philipof, having settled with Ivan, interviewed the 
skipper’s wife, to whom he repeated the conditions 
upon which Ivan’s drunkenness was to be condoned. 
Andotia declared that in any case the lady was per- 
fectly safe with her; such a charming baruishyna 
would surely be safe anywhere. Doonya had been 
‘making the running,’ apparently, already. Then 
Philipof descended to the cabin, the merest den of a 
place about five feet square, half kitchen, and half 
sleeping hole, and here he found Doonya, radiant and 
happy in spite of the extreme discomfort of the accom- 
modation, and full of smiling gratitude toward her pre- 
server, as she insisted upon calling Philipof. She felt 
perfectly safe here, she said, and Andotia was going out 
presently to buy her a few necessary clothes—she had a 
little money. Even the astute bloodhounds of the 
Third Section would never dream of looking for her 
here! 

She would have to make a journey, Sasha explained, 
during the afternoon. The lighter would float down 
the river, when loaded, and be tugged by a small 
steamer to Cronstadt—”’ 

*\A sea voyage!’’ cried Doonya, clapping her hands; 
‘Show delightful!”’ 

She could come up on deck at dusk and take the air. 
She would be at Cronstadt a few days, and then be 
brought back to this place for a further cargo, Philipof 
continued; and if she felt safe here she would feel still 
more secure when in the open gulf between St. Peters- 
burg and Cronstadt, and when in the harbor at the lat- 
ter port. But she must never appear on deck excepting 
at dusk or by night. All this Doonya delightedly prom- 
ised to remember, and Philipof was more than ever 
pleased with his new friend, and thought he had rarely 
seen a prettier face than hers appeared this morning 
when relieved of the anxiety and agitation which had 
more or less disfigured it on the previous evening. 
Doonya looked ten years younger to-day. 

The barge might be loaded and dispatched at any 
moment, and as Philipof had other lighters to visit, in 
his capacity of superintendent, he now bade Doonya 
farewell and bon voyage, and hoped to see her safely 
back in a week, at most a fortnight. 

To his surprise Doonya burst into tears, and, seizing 
his hand, covered it with kisses. He was her preserver, 
her hero, she said, only half articulately ; he had saved 
her from terrors she could not bear to think of, and now 
she was safe and he was running risks for her sake—she 
could not let him go! 

Philipof soothed this demonstrative little Russian 
lady as well as he could, and took his departure, feelin 
a wonderful softness about the region of his heart, an 
quite a new, choky sensation at the throat. He went 
about his duties on winged feet, feeling absurdly elated 
and happy, and thinking a great deal more about 
Doonya and her delightful eyes and hair than of wheat 
and barges and other subjects which ought to have en- 
gaged his undivided attention. 

When he returned to the place which barge No. 15 
had lately occupied he found the craft gone—a circum- 
stance which for a moment he very irrationally re- 
gretted. The next instant, however, the feeling gave 
place to one of unbounded joy, for even as he stood and 
peered into the labyrinth of similar craft which crowded 
the river for a mile on either hand, hoping to catch sight 
of No. 15 in the distance, even though he would see 
nothing more romantic than its black hull, with per- 
haps old Ivan coiling a rope on deck, a couple of gen- 
darmes strode up to the quay and politely requested 
him to follow them. 

Philipof thanked God in his heart that this had not 
happened an hour or two earlier. As it was, his arrest 
mattered nothing; but what if these men had arrived 
while he was in the cabin with Doonya and had fol- 
lowed him down there? 

(Concluded next week.) 
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Millions of Americans who read the re- 


‘JEKYLL ports of the Armenian atrocities and of 
AND HyDE’’ the failure of European efforts to pre- 
AGAIN. , vent them regard the Sultan as the 


most insincere, intolerant, murderous 
brute on the face of the earth, yet Mr. Terrell, our late 
Minister to Turkey, has published a magazine arti- 
cle that presents the Sultan as a tender-hearted, large- 
minded, tolerant person. Naturally the aforesaid mil- 
lions of Americans will wonder what is the matter: 
were they lied to about the slaughter of tens of thou- 
sands of Armenians or is Mr. Terrell insane? Neither, 
good people. The ruler of Turkey may have all the 
good traits imputed to him by our ex-Minister and at 
the same time be guilty of all the crimes with which he 
has been charged. It is Abdul Hamid’s misfortune that 
he has more on his hands than any man committed to 
personal government can manage, so he ‘is the prey of 
doubts, fears and suspicions. All bosses, in Turkey or 
elsewhere, are of Jekyll-and-Hyde nature; those in the 
United States, no matter of what party, have many de- 


lightful qualities attributed to them by men who mean 


what they say, but the evil reports of them are quite as 
true. Power without responsibility will make a scoun- 
drel of any man. 
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